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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
By George Willis Cooke. 


RS. STOWE §se-_ with both of which she was personally 
cured in her life- familiar, and both of which have now 
time a greater pop- ceased to exist. These were slavery 
ularity,a more uni- in the South and the later Puritanism 
versal fame, than in New England. It was these fresh 

: any other woman and unique subjects which she inter- 
obtained. Her works have been preted with great skill, and which 
translated into many languages, made her fame. When she went out- 
and she has been read in every _ side of them her work reached noth- 
part of the world. Her influence ing like equal merit with the books 
may be well compared with that 
of Madame de Staél, George Sand and 

George Eliot, each of whom was her 
superior in intellectual strength and 
in the depth of her influence on in- 
dividual minds. It was Mrs. Stowe, 
however, who reached the popular 
heart, who appealed to the mass of 
mankind. 

Three or four of Mrs. Stowe’s books 
seem destined to hold a permanent 
place in literature. With all the im- 
perfections of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
it has in it elements of such vital inter- 
est, both in the subject itself and in 
its manner of treatment, that it is not 
likely to lose its place as one of the 
great books of the world. Of greater 
artistic excellence are the “Minister's 
Wooing” and “The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,” though they describe a life 
which was less dramatic and of not 
so universal an interest. 

Mrs. Stowe was fortunate in hav- 
ing within her reach two subjects of 
primary importance in their time, 
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devoted to these two phases of Amer- 
ican life. She saw something of 
slavery with her own eyes, and knew 
what it was with a woman’s quick 
intuition. Its picturesqueness and 
its inhumanity were alike impressed 
upon her, and found their place in 
that wonderful book in which she 
described the life of Uncle Tom. She 
knew slavery in its reality, in its good 
and in its bad, and with such clear in- 
sight that her books yet remain, and 
are likely to remain, its best record 
and its truest interpretation. That 
life has now so wholly passed away 
that it seems a thing of the remote 
past; but in its last days of full and 
complete life she described it for all 
time. 

Of only less interest are her novels 
of New England life; for they have 
the flavor of the soil, and are thor- 
oughly indigenous in their spirit. 
Born into and reared amidst the so- 
cial conditions of later Puritanism in 
New England, she knew this Puritan- 
ism to the very heart, loved its out- 
ward form and its inward heart-throb, 
and knew how to interpret what was 


truest and most loving in it. No one 
has described this life so faithfully as 
she, on so large a canvas or with such 
minuteness of detail. Her attitude 
toward it, of course, was wholly dif- 
ferent from that toward slavery, which 
she hated and held up to detestation. 
Yet her heart was too sympathetic 
for her to be intentionally unjust even 
to slavery, and she not only saw but 
portrayed its good side with loving 
kindness. For New England life, 
however, she had only feelings of 
love and admiration. She saw its 
quaintness, its narrowness, and its 
provincialism; but even for these lat- 
ter she had a most tender affection. 
This life she described as one might 
a sweetheart or a devoted mother. 

In estimating the permanent liter- 
ary value of Mrs. Stowe’s work, we 
must count her as in the highest de- 
gree fortunate in having two such 
subjects within her reach, unique in 
their literary value, and about to pass 
away from the world’s great social 
influences. Had slavery continued, 
something of the interest we now find 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would not 
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be there; a measure of its literary and 
historic force would be absent. In 
almost as large a degree the novels 
of New England life describe social 
conditions no longer to be found, and 
picture for us a life of intensest inter- 
est, which was not only unique, but 
which has ceased:to have any real ex- 
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istence. For Americans, at least, 
these books must continue to have a 
value of the most important kind, in 
helping to make real to them potent 
social forces in the life of their own 
country. 

It would be assigning to the works 
of Mrs. Stowe but a minor value if 
they are supposed to 
have only a historic 


interest. It may be 
assumed, on _ the 
other hand, that 


there is a limitation 
of a serious nature to 
be found in the fact 
of the temporary 
character of the life 
she described. No 
reader can feel to- 
day,. however, that it 
is a detriment to 
these books that 
they interpret social 
conditions no longer 
to be found. It 
shows the art and literary skill with 
which Mrs. Stowe wrought, that her 


EARLY HOME AT WALNUT 
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books are not dependent for their 
charm and interest on any exterior 
conditions of this kind. Her books 
were read in far-away countries, 
where there was no immediate inter- 
est in the political and social prob- 
lems which slavery created, as 
enthusiastically as by the members 
of the anti-slavery party here at 
home. 

It is their humanity, their faithful- 
ness to life, their warmth and depth 
of sympathy, their intense affection 
for persons, which made the real 
charm of these books; and there was 
something here which time will not 
take away or any changing of social 
conditions make less important. We 
do not read Mrs. Stowe’s books with 
a curious interest in the characters, 
as if they were strangers and to be dis- 
missed as soon as the book is laid 
aside; they become to us companions 
and friends, take up their abode with 
us, and domesticate themselves. We 
acquire affection for them, a warm 
sympathy with them in their perplex- 
ities and sorrows, and a tenderness 
for their infirmities and vices. For 
the moment, at least, we forget their 
fictitious character; and even later on 
we think of them persistently as living 
persons, as those we once knew who 
have gone away into another neigh- 
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borhood for a time. We should not holiday bit of sunshine. With her, 
be surprised to meet them any day however, the tragedy was relieved by 
upon the street or to have them walk the finest sympathy and by a humor 
into our houses as if they had only _ that was as real as it was bright. If 
been away for an hour. she saw the tragedy of life, she saw its 

The greater novels of Mrs. Stowe comedy not less distinctly. Smiles 
all have a deep tragic interest, with and tears mingle in her books as in 
passion enough and sorrow. Friendly those of few other authors, and 
and sympathetic as she was, life was neither are ever far away. It may be 
nothing tame to her, was not a mere _ said of her that she appealed to feeling 
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too often and too intensely, that she 
kept the emotions stirred up too con- 


stantly, that her pathos was too har- 
rowing and her wit 
too frequently in 
demand. In this 
she was but follow- 
ing a characteristic 
of all women novel- 
ists, and showed 
forth a trait of the 
“eternally femi- 
nine.” To the mind 
that is eternally 
masculine this may 
be an_ objection; 
but to the large 
majority of those 
who find in the 
novel their mental 
recreation, this ap- 
peal to the feelings 
is not an objection. 
Indeed, it cannot be 
seriously urged against any literary 
production that it has this element, 
an element so essential to the fully 
developed man, and which lies closest 
to what is permanently true and noble 
in human nature. It is not high 
thought, but pure feeling, which 
makes men heroic and women de- 
voted. Great thought may illumi- 
nate, but great emotion saves. 
The career of 


CALVIN E 


Mrs. Stowe is 
one of which 
every American 
and every woman 
may well be 
proud. Born in 
1811, in the old 
town of Litch- 
field, Connecti- 
cut, of a true 
New England 
ancestry, she 


grew up to a life 
of free activity 
and earnest 
mental effort. 
Educated under 
the Puritanic in- 
fluence of her 
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sister Catherine, in Hartford, in early 
womanhood she went with her family 
to Cincinnati, engaged in the career 
of a teacher, saw 
slavery near at 
hand, took part in 
helping free such 
slaves as she could 
reach, and married 
Professor Calvin E. 


Stowe. After years 
of struggle, trial 
and poverty, hav- 


ing seen much of 
life and learned 
some of its greatest 
lessons, she went 
with her husband to 
Brunswick, Maine. 
Here she wrote 
“Oneie Tom's 
Cabin,” in the midst 
of her household 
duties, under condi- 
tions of urgent demand from within 
to utter what she knew about slavery 
and to bear her testimony against it. 
This book at once made her famous, 
as it was the truest word which had 
yet been spoken or was ever to be 
spoken from the heart of the freedom- 
loving North. 

After a visit to Europe, she re- 
turned to live at Andover, Massachu- 
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setts, where her husband had re- 


Here she wrote “Dred,” and 


collected her book of facts about the 


moved. 
career of Uncle 
Tom. There rap- 


idly followed her 
New England sto- 
ries, “The Min- 
ister’s Wooing,” 
and “The Pearl of 
Orns island.” 
Somewhat later 
came her ‘“Po- 
ganuc People,” 
and her “Oldtown 
Folks,” and “Old- 
town Fireside Sto- 
ries.” In 1863 she 
removed to Hart- 
ford, and a year or 
two later she es- 
tablished a winter 
home in Florida. 
To the end of her 
life these were the 
places of her resi- 
dence; and _ of 
Hartford _ she 
came to be an im- 
portant part. Of 
her several visits 
to Europe no 
word need here be 
said; nor is it 


MRS. 


From a portrait 


necessary to enter upon the incidents 
of the remarkable expression of affec- 
tion shown her by American authors 
on the occasion of her seventieth birth- 


day. Important 


features of her 


career were her interest in the super- 
natural, and her correspondence with 





STOWE. 
in her later life. 


George Eliot. By 
far more dramatic 
was her defense of 
Lady Byron and 
her attempt to 
right the wrongs 
of that long suffer- 
ing woman. Her 
minor books havea 
value of their own, 
as does every- 
thing she wrote or 
did; but her fame 
will rest upon the 
works which have 
been named.* 

It may be 
frankly said _ of 
Mrs. Stowe, that 
she never wrote 
with a purely lit- 
erary object in 
view. She did not 
regard the novel 
merely as an ar- 
tistic production, 
but she went to 
the deeper sources 
of life for her mo- 
tives and her inspi- 
ration. It may be 


*Most of Mrs. Stowe’s books are now published in 
uniform edition by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The 
same firm also publishes her ‘‘ Life compiled from her Let- 
ters and Journals,” by her son, Rev. C. E.Stowe. Another 
biography, ‘The Life-work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by Mrs. F. T. McCray, is published by Funk & 


Wagnalls, New York. 
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true that she did not give sufficient 
attention to the zsthetic construction 
of her books, to their creation in the 
image of artistic ideals; but she did 
what was far better, she put a woman’s 
heart into them, and the results of a 
rich life experience. Her plots are 
not always well constructed, are lack- 
ing in firm outline and steady adher- 
ence to one main purpose, and have 
too many subsidiary interests. Yet 
she was a great story-teller, which is 


AND MRS. STOWE, 


the main thing; and she knew how to 
appeal to the average reader through 
what is universal in human life. The 
simplest person could not only under- 
stand what she meant to say, but the 
most obdurate heart was moved by 
the tenderness of her appeal. 

It is not by any means certain that 
Mrs. Stowe lost anything because she 
was not more of an artist. No 
mere workmanship, however finely 
wrought, ever yet made any perma- 
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nent appeal to 
men and women. 
The finest artistic 
performance is 
that which works 
the finest effects; 
and by _ that 
standard Mrs. 
Stowe does not 
fall behind any. 
She had a story 
to tell and she 
told it straight 
on, without fear 
and without 
favor, in a truly 
womanly way, as it came to her out 
of the fullness of her own life. What- 
ever artistic limitations may have thus 
resulted, there was a great gain on 
the side of effectiveness and on the 
side of the strong appeal’ which she 
made to the humanitarian spirit of 
her time. She was wise in her gen- 
eration, in this regard; the love of 
humanity was worth more to her than 
any esthetic gift of literary expres- 
sion. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a great 
moral and humanitarian protest. Its 
power over the reader is much greater 
than that of “Dred,” which is far su- 





MRS. 





STOWE'’S ANDOVER HOME. 


perior from an artistic point of view. 
This was theresult of theintense moral 
conviction with whichit was written,as 
an indignant protest against the evils 
of slavery. She said of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” that “God wrote it, not I.” 
Here is the secret of its power, that it 
was wrought out of the fires of feeling 
and imagination, that every page of 
it glowed with moral indignation or 
an affectionate love of the lowly and 
suffering. The condition of mind in 
which she wrote may be seen from the 
letter which she sent to Mrs. Follen 
soon after the publication of “Uncle 
Tom,” and while she was preparing 
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MRS. STOWE’S HOME AT HARTFORD. 


the “Key” to the novel. “I suffer ex- 
quisitely in writing these things. It 
may be truly said that I write with my 
heart’s blood. Many times in writ- 
ing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ I thought 
my health would fail utterly; but | 
prayed earnestly that God would help 
me till I got through, and still I am 
pressed beyond measure and above 
strength. This horror, this night- 
mare abomination! can it be in my 
country! It lies like lead on my 
heart; it shadows my life with sorrow; 
the more so that I feel, as for my own 
brothers, for the South, and am pained 


by every horror | am obliged to write, 
as one who is forced by some awful 
oath to disclose in court some family 
disgrace.” 

This sensibility, this vigor of sym- 
pathetic imagination revealed in all 
her books, is a striking feature of 
Mrs. Stowe’s writing. Her char- 
acters are her own children, a part of 
her own life, and are of her kith and 
kin. In this respect her imagination 
shows a greatness which is rare in 
literature and which has seldom been 
exceeded. She had not the power to 
stand off from her characters and 
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view them with keen intelligence 
alone. She could not dissect their 
lives or study the evolution of their 
careers. They were as her own chil- 
dren, their deeds and sayings afford- 
ing her subjects for narrative; but 
she talked of them as a mother of her 
loved ones. Her imagination, how- 
ever, was really creative, but through 


vivid imagination, however, that she 
was enabled to tell her story with 
such marvelous directness and force. 
It was not the exterior conditions of 
her characters of which she wrote, 
but of themselves, their feelings, their 
experiences of love and hate, and the 
insights of their spiritual natures. 
Her method did not so much require 





sympathy and not through mere in- 
telligence. 

It would have been for Mrs. Stowe 
an impossibility to give a critical 
analysis of her characters, as is the 
wont of some novelists. She wrote 
before the analytic style came into 
vogue and ere it was discovered that 
it is the business of the novelist to 
describe life as it is. Yet it will puz- 
zle one to find in any of the more re- 
cent novelists a greater truthfulness 
to nature or a larger fidelity to human 
realities. It was by the aid of her 


that she describe her personages, as 
that they should live their own lives 
in her books, and speak to us in a 
way which to our imaginations makes 
them real. 

In Turgeneff’s “Annals of a Sports- 
man” we have a book of like intent 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; but the 
manner of it is far different. This 
book of the great Russian described 
serfdom as it existed in his country; 
and it had the effect of abolishing the 
holding of human beings in bondage. 
It was read by Alexander II., who 
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was moved by it to his act of emanci- 
pation. Turgeneff’s method was that 
of the cool, dispassionate observer of 
social conditions, who described these 
with a keen intellect. He appealed 
to reason, as Mrs. Stowe appealed to 
feeling. He convinced the intellect, 
as she convinced the moral nature. 
Her appeal had the more immediate 
answer, because she made it to the 
great heart of the common people. 
Turgeneff’s argument convinced the 
Czar with its reasonableness, its 
moral integrity and its political sagac- 
ity. If his method was suited to a 
despotism, where only one person had 
to be converted, hers was suitable to a 
republic, where the mass of the peo- 
ple had to be reached. Intellect is 
aristocratic and convinces the select 
few; feeling is democratic and per- 
suades the many. 

In a general way such a comparison 
is helpful, showing the difference in 
method of two great writers, and 
proving that the life of man is many- 
sided. It is not just to Mrs. Stowe, 
however, to admit that her appeal 
was only toemotion. The fact is that 
the imagination is as intellectual as 
pure reason, and is of far higher force 
as a literary power. The supremestof 
all man’s intellectual powers is that of 
imagination, for it is the most elemen- 
tal, the most creative, and affords the 
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surest way to the 
wholeness of the 
truth. Without 
this faculty the 
author is a mere 
scribbler, and 
without it the 
thinker is a mere 
logician. It cre- 
ates forms of 
beauty, and _ it 
brings one to see 
life as it is, to 
know the ways 
and thoughts of 
=e ' others. Hence it 
' is that nothing is 
to be detracted 
from Mrs. Stowe’s 
power because of her vigorous imag- 
ination, which enabled her to enter 
into the heart experiences of others, 
and to tell their story better than they 
could do it for themselves. 

Not less is to be said for her power 
as a humorist, which kept her work 
well-balanced, sane, and in touch with 
reality. It kept her from being mor- 
bid in her crusade against slavery, 
and as often as she laughed brought 
her to what is honest and just. With- 
out her keen sense of humor her work 
would have been less healthy and less 
effective. Her humanity was all the 
more real, struck deeper roots and 
bore fruit sounder and in greater 
quantity, because she could laugh 
heartily when life showed its fun and 
its broad farce. Not only in the 
South, but in New England, there was 
on every hand the substance of hu- 
mor, and need enough for wit in 
showing the genuine good and evil 
of men. Keenest wit Mrs. Stowe 
sometimes possessed, wit incisive and 
subtile; but humor lay very near the 
surface of her mind, and was ever 
ready to bubble over in sweetest ex- 
pression of sympathy or in richest in- 
sight into character. Great as was 


eee 


her hatred of slavery and the slave- 
master, she could laugh at their follies 
and the simplicities of the negro, with 
readiest appreciation of what was 
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grotesque and absurd in their doings 
and sayings. In her books humor is 
always the vehicle of sympathy and of 
the growth of a more loving apprecia- 
tion. 

Mrs. Stowe was thoroughly a 
woman in her intellectual gifts, as in 
her sympathy and her humanitarian 
spirit. Though no author of her time 
obtained greater celebrity or had a 
wider influence, yet she was domestic 
and feminine é 
in her tastes. 
In her there 
was nothing 
of that as- 
sertive spirit 
which  dis- 
tinguished 
Madame de 
Stael and 
George 
Sand, noth- 
ing of that 
wish for 
notoriety 
and that in- 
dividuality 
of temper 
which 
marked 
those great 
women and 
which - se- 
cured for 
them the 
epithet — of 
“masculine.” ' 
The literary ON THE PORCH AT 
traits which 
have been already mentioned are dis- 
tinctly of the womanly type, and are 
such as distinguish the majority of 
women from the majority of men. 
This is not said in any spirit of detrac- 
tion, for these traits are as distinctly 
human, and as noble in character, as 
any which are peculiar to men. 

It is very difficult to distinguish 
that which is masculine from that 
which is feminine in literature. Yet 
there is without doubt an appreciable 
difference and one worthy of being 
noted. It is one felt rather than rea- 
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soned out, one of flavor or emphasis 
rather than one of marked features. 
So far the work of women is distin- 
guished by more of emotion, by a 
keener personal sympathy, and by a 
finer ethical insight. In all her books 
Mrs. Stowe shows these characteris- 
tics, and in a marked degree. She 
was wise in keeping thus to what is 
everywhere accepted as womanly, for 
it is the woman we need in literature. 

Say what we 


will, sex 
stamps itself 
upon the 


mind, quali- 
fies and em- 
phasizes its 
powers, and 
marks with 
its own pe- 
culiarity 
every men- 
tal product. 
So long as 
women 
think they 
must write 
as men 
write, they 
will suppress 
their own 
individuality 
and do in- 
justice to 
their own 
special gifts. 
We need in 
literature the 
womanly 
feeling which such women as Mrs. 
Stowe onlycan express. We need the 
interpretation of life which the home 
duties and the mother love can give; 
and literature will always be weak 
on the moral side until such interpre- 
tation is given us. It has not so far 
been easy for women to speak plainly 
and simply from the vantage ground 
of their own experiences, for all liter- 
ary ideals call them to see life from 
another point of view. The merit of 
Mrs. Stowe was that she wrote as a 
mother, sitting by her own fireside 
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and caring daily for her children and 
training them to manhood and 
womanhood, of some of the greatest 
problems of life. Mrs. Ward has 
written of this side of Mrs. Stowe’s 
life what should always be taken into 
consideration, in judging of the final 
value of her work as literature: “Mrs. 
Stowe was the most unselfish and 


strength and moral earnestness, is 
what women can do, and what there 
is a great demand to have done. The 
promise of humanity for the future is 
to be found in the willingness of 
women thus to put the home mark on 
life and all its great and precious in- 
terests. 

Mrs. Stowe’s books are especially 





THE GRAVE AT ANDOVER. 


Mrs. Stowe’s grave is between the two 


crosses which mark the graves of her 


husband and her son. 


loving of mothers. .. . It was an open, 
hospitable house, human and hearty 
and happy.” That is what we need in 
literature, and what we have so far 
had too little of. At no time was this 
spirit more needed than now; and 
never was there so great an opportu- 
nity before women as at this present 
moment. To show, without preach- 
ing, that life may be simple, loving, 
just and humane, filled with human 


worthy of notice at this time because 
they are so truly feminine, in the larg- 
est and best sense. They are not weak 
and gushing, languid or silly. There 
is not a bit of sentimentalism in them, 
no expression of feeling merely for 
the sake of exciting emotion. They 
are thoroughly natural, healthy, 
sound and pure. Their purity, how- 
ever, is not the result of ignorance or 
hot-house culture. Living in the 
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world, familiar with its depravity and 
its crime, Mrs. Stowe selects what is 
most truly human for the subject of 
her pen, and so interprets it that vir- 
tue shall appear as health. It were 
well if all other women could be as 
true to their own natures, as loyal to 
the womanly within them. 

Some word should be said of Mrs. 
Stowe’s religious position. In her 
books the religious trend of her mind 
is always apparent, for she could not 
disguise the fact of the depth and 
earnestness of her religious convic- 
tions. She assumes that religion is 
natural to man, that by all the deeper 
and larger instincts of his nature he 
feels himself called to believe in God 
and to hope for immortality. This 
faith she does not argue about, in no 
way discusses it, simply assumes its 
reality. Yet it is not difficult to see 
what is her own attitude or to dis- 
cover what is her own position with 
reference to the great faiths of man- 
kind. She was a Christian of the un- 
dogmatic type, sincere, earnest and 
devoted. Hers was the Christianity 
of the heart and of faithful living. 
She was contented to accept the great 
and simple faith of all Christian men 
and women as something known 
through moral and spiritual experi- 
ence, and so proven. 

She early outgrew the sterner fea- 
tures of her father’s Calvinism, but 
not without much of struggle and 
heartache. Once having put it aside 
and found a faith which gave her love 
and hope, she was contented to ac- 
cept the Christian symbols without 
question and in a spirit of entire con- 
fidence. The fine mystic quality of 
her faith found expression in a few of 
her poems, which may be counted 
among the best religious hymns of 
our century. Her habitual religious 
attitude was one of earnest humani- 
tarian consecration and _ loyalty, 
which found noble statement in sev- 
eral of the essays contained in her 
“House and Home Papers” and in 
“The Chimney Corner.” Hers was 
a religion of life and love, of Chris- 


tian fidelity and spiritual insight. She 
accepted the Christian traditions and 
symbolism in no narrow and sectarian 
spirit, but with a largeness of hope, 
a humility of intellectual opinion, a 
sincerity of moral motive, and a loy- 
alty of human service, which gave her 
closest sympathy with the best relig- 
ious teachers of her time. 

In all her greater novels we find 
this religion, which was so much to 
her in every phase of her life. It is 
not a religion of the sects, it is not 
based on any statement of doctrine, 
its foundation is never intellectual. 
In whomsoever it appears, life is made 
richer because of it. Quietly it ex- 
presses itself, inspires the life and 
gives beauty to every word and act. 
It seems onewith the sunshine,and yet 
it invigorates the moral nature; and it 
brings the soul into harmony with 
God. The simple religious trust thus 
presented is a beautiful feature of Mrs. 
Stowe’s life. 

This word about Mrs. Stowe’s re- 
ligion may remind us how whole- 
some and helpful her books are. 
There are times when we wish to 
know what life is, in its struggle, its 
crime and its tragedy. In such mood 
we are, perhaps, too little concerned 
with its destiny and its moral issues, 
for we wish to know its facts, and are 
ready to take them without flinching. 
It is well that its realities, stern and 
forbidding as they are, should be pre- 
sented to us, in all their lurid colors 
and with their horrors all upon them. 
Yet we know it is not this presenta- 
tion of life which keeps the heart pure 
and makes us brave to labor for those 
we love. If we are willing to accept 
the facts as they are, and if we have 
the courage to face them and so to 
deal with them as still to live on 
bravely and hopefully, it is even more 
true that we crave something assur- 
ing and trustful. 

There is all that about Mrs. Stowe’s 
books which makes us glad to have 
read them and, having read them, 
makes us feel that we are braver and 
stronger for having done so. They 
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help to convince us that it is worth 
while to take part in the struggle for 
right against wrong, and that if we 
do so we cannot fail to find life richer 
and finer because we have done it. 
They are bracing to the moral nature, 
making it easier to resist temptation; 
and if we have done wrong, they give 
us courage to fight our way out of it, 
with God’s help. Therefore her 
books leave a good effect behind 
them, so that we count it a fortunate 
day when we read them, a day which 
put new sunshine into life, and a day 
which gave light upon some of the 
dark places which we feared or stum- 
bled through before. 

It may be said of Mrs. Stowe, as of 
all authors who move the world by 
their moral personality, that she was 
greater than any of her books. Her 
womanhood was the most conspicu- 
ous thing about her, and is that which 
most strongly commends her to us. 
Her books are but fragmentary ex- 
pressions of her large and rich nature. 
No one can read her biography by 
her son, which is largely of the nature 
of an autobiography, without feeling 
that here was a true woman, who was 
able to overcome untoward circum- 
stances, to whom poverty was an en- 
richment of nature and sorrow a gain- 
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ing of larger hope and faith. Her 
religion was so generous, liberal, 
broad-minded and genuine, that we 
can but feel it grew out of greater 
depths than those of tradition,—that 
somehow it had touched reality in 
God. So it is that her life was in 
itself the most perfect of her works, 
most worthy of perusal, and giving 
to the imagination the largest satis- 
faction. 

It is not one of the highest places 
in literature which Mrs. Stowe will 
occupy in the future, but one of per- 
manent hold upon those who love 
what is simple and heartfelt. When 
we are weary of brilliant intellectual 
novels, in which art and tragedy have 
a large place, we shall come back to 
these stories of human affection, to 
find them having a power to charm 
and inspire as the others cannot. 
Having read them, we shall go away 
to live out something of their pure 
human worthiness into the toil and 
sorrow of each day. Whatever the 
art limitations of Mrs. Stowe’s books, 
they are such as the mass of men and 
women will love, because finding in 
them comfort and hope. It is this 
human quality, this quality of hope 
and courage, which will long keep 
them alive. 








— 
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THE HEALING OF 


MRS. CHICHESTER. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


VERYBODY knew the forbears 
of the Chichesters. Did not a 
family tree in excellent litho- 
graph, as well as numerous ancestral 
portraits and family belongings, tes- 
tify thereto, in an old brick mansion 
on a plantation not five miles from 
Torrance? They were of true and 
valiant stock, the Chichesters, having 
done good service in navy and state in 
old England and America. There- 
fore when James Chichester married a 
pretty little Miss Pardee, and brought 
her to the town of Torrance,—a uni- 
versity town by the way,—‘“the naso 
adunco” of the society people 
achieved a Horatian altitude and sig- 
nificance. 

“The Pardees are nobody,” said 
one. 

“She certainly is not good enough 
for him,” said another. 

“Good enough? Absolute degra- 
dation, say I,” remarked the widow of 
asenator. “But given a man of good 
birth, good breeding, good disposi- 
tion and unimpeachable honor, and 
faith in woman, and you can safely 
count on his marrying a woman who 
is not his equal. He is just the man 
to be caught by the most skilful 
angler; and whatever Miss Pardee 
lacked in other respects, she and her 
family—for you may be sure she had 
help—have proven themselves expert 
anglers. Such a man as James Chi- 
chester, too,—so fine a fellow ought 
to have a wife capable of appreciating 
him!” 

“Yes, some men marry, and other 
men are married,—or I should say 
are given in marriage,” said a physi- 
cian’s wife sententiously. 

“Oh, given in marriage by all 
means!” laughed the senator’s widow. 
“Somehow it was made to appear 
to James Chichester that the well-be- 
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ing or happiness of this woman de- 
pended on his proposing to her. You 
may be sure he never once looked at 
his own advantage,—he is too chiv- 
alrous for that! Wives and husbands 
are sometimes inexplicable curses, 
sent by a malignant fairy or wicked 
spirit.” 

“Ah, ladies, you are darting straws 
against the wind to try to account for 
a man’s motive in marrying,—or a 
woman’s either,” said a stately oc- 
togenarian, the mother-in-law of the 
widow. “The law says Miss Pardee 
is James Chichester’s wife—and 
there’s an end of it. Yet he is the 
most unmated looking man I ever 
saw. His face is a history!” 

“Oh, he is very married looking, I 
think,” retorted the widow. 

“He does look rather subdued,” 
said the physician’s wife, “but she,— 
dear me, she seems to be in a con- 
tinuous flutter of self-gratulation and 
embarrassment, as much as to say, 
‘Now haven’t I out-married the 
world? I am a Chichester—I am!’ 
She flutters, however; she has not yet 
crystallized into her position—the 
environage is much too new and 
strange.” 

“You are out there, my dear. Her 
self-poise is tremendous,” interrupted 
the octogenarian. “These half-strain- 
ers, as the negroes call them,—these 
vulgarians—always have plenty of 
self-assertion. Fools, you know, 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

“Well, she does make him com- 
fortable; she is an excellent house- 
keeper,” mildly interposed the clergy- 
man’s wife. “She has copied half my 
book of recipes already, and her fruit- 
cake is a triumphant success, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the widow. 
“Like all people of her class, she im- 
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agines bustle and fuss the marks of a 
notable housekeeper. If every negro 
on the place is running to and fro for 
dear life, looking busy, she is content. 
The poor darkies hardly have time to 
eat their meals. I daresay they hate 
her. Think of her requiring the cook 
to show her hands before she begins 
to cook a meal—a cook trained by 
James Chichester’s mother proving 
her cleanliness to a Pardee—think of 
it! Old Sukey,—a perfect artist in 
the kitchen!” 

“Oh, don’t let’s discuss her any 
more,” said the clergyman’s wife. 
“T hear her health is very poor now. 
Doctor Johns is there once a week 
regularly.” 

“Well, then,” continued the octo- 
genarian, “I say poor James Chiches- 
ter again; for there is no more inexo- 
rable tyrant than the one who wields 
the sceptre from a sick chair. On 
my soul, I pity James Chichester.” 

“Perhaps he would not thank you, 
mother,” replied the daughter-in-law. 
“Besides, he made his own bed; let 
him lie on it.” 

“No, no, Rebecca, you are wrong. 
Men and women do not always make 
the beds on which they are compelled 
to lie.” 

“Well, if she has become an invalid, 
we have compensations; we shall es- 
cape the sight of those startling toi- 
lettes she exhibits on Sunday at the 
morning service. I hate a dumpy 
woman, and they always dress badly.” 

“Well, all of us cannot be tall,” 
again expostulated the clergyman’s 
wife, taking in at a glance the hand- 
some figures which comprised the 
little circle; “she didn’t make herself!” 

“Begging your pardon, she does 
make herself. She makes a fool of 
herself every day of her life, and James 
Chichester is obliged to see it,” ex- 
claimed the widow, with a laugh so 
contagious that every face in the room 
shone with merriment. 

“T declare, Rebecca, say no more; 
you do exceed all bounds,” laughed 
the octogenarian, with a glance at her 
daughter-in-law, divided between pro- 


test and admiration. “I am sorry for 
poor James Chichester!” 

“You can exercise your compassion 
to better purpose,” replied the widow. 
“T dare say she esteems it a phase of 
elegance to pose as an invalid. No 
doubt she will enjoy her bad health 
to her heart’s content.” 

“Rebecca! Rebecca!” 

And so it came to pass, that from an 
attack of malaria, a touch of neuralgia 
and rheumatism, followed by a com- 
plication of bodily ills, Mrs. Chichester 
was absent from church service for 
several weeks, and the astonishing 
toilettes were presented to the eyes of 
Torrance only during the afternoon 
drives, which occurred three times a 
week. The first assault of disease 
in no wise daunted these braveries of 
dress, nor did a protracted siege ac- 
complish unconditional surrender. 
The Chichester pew showed a vacant 
seat, and the afternoon drives were 
finally given up, but Mrs. Chichester 
still received visitors. Her spacious 
drawing-room offered ample opportu- 
nity for the display of rare toilettes. 
In the course of time she became too 
feeble to stand during the formalities 
of a reception, and seated in a hand- 
some fauteuil, welcomed the fashion 
and “elite” of Torrance. From this 
enthroned incurability Mrs. Chi- 
chester did not arise. 

What happens to flowers and 
plants when, as florists say, they are 
over-potted? A loss of vital energy 
and surcease of growth. Mrs. 
Chichester had been over-potted. 
Excessive indulgence had produced 
an atmosphere which her feeble nature 
could not resist, and development was 
arrested. From the sick-chair to the 
carriage was a painful transition; 
hence a chair on wheels—a sort of 
modernized palanquin, with over- 
hanging curtains, fine of texture and 
bright with color,—propelled by a 
sturdy negro footman, became the 
invalid’s means of locomotion. “On 
exhilarating mornings and radiant 
afternoons, the pleasant avenues of 
Torrance were coursed by this unique 
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perambulator, showing in its brilliant 
equipment as much of oriental mag- 
nificence as could be condensed into 
its dimensions. Time, indeed, added 
somewhat to Mrs. Chichester’s avoir- 
dupois, but generously declined to ex- 
act anything in payment. Her lux- 
uriant growth of hair retained its 
raven gloss, her eyes sparkled as 
brightly as ever, and if her com- 
plexion had lost its rose, it had re- 
ceived compensation in the added 
beauty of the lily. Nor were the ad- 
ventitious aids of dress wanting. 
Dainty gowns from the emporium of 
Olampe, the exponent of fashion in 
New Orleans and Paris, struggled in 
violent and almost fatal contest with 
the wearer’s original designs in toi- 
lette effects; and although after five 
years the chair and its occupant 
ceased to be the cause of Torrance 
wonderment, the remark they excited 
was none the less frequent. They 
were the inevitable topic. 

Naturally the invalid had been a 
source of emolument to many of the 
physicians in the county. Each one 
counted on his probable income and 
Mrs. Chichester. As a change of 
menu is essential to healthy digestion, 
so the advice and practice of alternat- 
ing physicians offered a pleasant va- 
riety in the invalid’s monotonous life. 
Weary of the same old methods, the 
same old anecdotes and the same old 
face, she demanded change. Presto! 
another entered the cosy little bou- 
doir, sowed his seed, and gathered 
his harvest. Yet the case was hope- 
less; amelioration, not cure, was the 
highest expectation of the most san- 
guine—when there arrived in Tor- 
rance a new member of the medical 
fraternity, a man already famous, 
whose great reputation had preceded 
him. Dr. John Sterling had diplomas 
from various medical schools of 
Europe, was fresh from the clinics 
of Paris and the hospitals of Vienna, 


and rumor recorded the most ex-- 


traordinary cures which his skill 
had accomplished. 


“What sort of a looking man is this 


new doctor?” asked Mrs. Chichester, 
grasping her vinaigrette and gazing 
languidly into the face of her hus- 
band. 

“A very sensible looking man, my 
dear. 1 am most favorably im- 
pressed. He has had rare opportuni- 
ties, and is a man of great natural 
ability,” answered Mr. Chichester, 
with a hopeful glance at the queru- 
lous face before him. “Suppose we 
call him in, dear. Perhaps he can 
cure you; he has wrought wonderful 
cures.” 

“No,—not cure,” answered Mrs. 
Chichester, smiling in pity at her 
husband’s credulity. “I shall never 
be a well woman again, you know, 
James. But we can try him,—cer- 
tainly if it pleases you, my dear. 
Really, I’m so tired of Torrance 
doctors. I hear he is a charming 
man.” 

“No doubt, my dear. But let’s try 
him with the hope of a cure. You 
are young enough to get well; hope 
and courage are half the battle. Just 
think what it would be if you could 
walk about everywhere. You used 
to be a good walker. Cheer up; let’s 
take a strong pull and a pull alto- 
gether for complete restoration.” 

“Oh—oh!” gasped the wife with 
a deprecatory wave of her hand. 
“OQ, James, how can you talk so? 
walk about everywhere! I—who 
have not taken a step for so long! 
Would I be sitting here if I could 
walk? Oh, how unfeeling men are! 
Hand me the camphor, Tamah.” 

“My dear, I only mean to say—to 
hope—that the new doctor may dis- 
cover something which can help you.” 
And James Chichester, the embodi- 
ment of manly excellence, looked the 
impersonation of guilt as he listened 
to the hysterical sobs which issued 
from the sick-chair. “Surely, my 
dear, you must know that I did not 
mean to wound you.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Chichester, lift- 
ing her head from the cushions and 
following up the victory she dis- 
cerned, “I’m willing to try him if you 
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say so. I’ve taken everything the 
doctors gave me. That closet there 
is full of bottles, isn’t it, Tamah?” 

“Gawd knows!” replied Tamah 
pathetically, surveying her mistress. 

“Few women have gone through 
so much as I have; and other people 
know it, if my own husband doesn’t, 
—and that’s a consolation.” And 
Mrs. Chichester adjusted the folds of 
her lavender gown,—the prettiest 
thing of the kind Olampe had ever 
made, so declared that paragon of 
modistes. 

“I know better than all, my dear,” 
said the thoroughly subjygated hus- 
band, “what you have suffered; but 
if this doctor can help—can amuse 
you!” 

“Oh, yes, he may amuse me,” re- 
plied the wife, her black eyes spark- 
ling. “I doneedachange. You can 
see him as soon as you choose and call 
him in, dear. I don’t rebel. I’m a— 
submissive wife.” 

Mr. Chichester looked up with a 
vague expression of distress and utter 
inability to comprehend that most in- 
comprehensible of enigmas, a hyster- 
ical woman. He said soothingly: “I 
will call on Doctor Sterling at once, 
my dear, and tell him just what a 
dreadful sufferer you are; and he shall 
come and relieve, 1 mean amuse you. 
He can break the wearisome mo- 
notony, at least.” 

“Yes, James, he can make me a 
little more comfortable.” 

The earliest reprieve from legal 
duties found Mr. Chichester at Doctor 
Sterling’s office where an account of 
his wife’s illness was given in explicit 
detail. 

“T will call and make a careful ex- 
amination of the case and tell you 
candidly, sir, whether or not I can 
make a cure,” said Doctor Sterling. 

“A cure!” Mr. Chichester’s heart 
gave a bound. “I hardly dare hope 
for a cure; a relief—an amelioration, 
perhaps. Oh, if you could cure her! 
Tell me, sir, are such cases ever 
cured?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the doctor 


with emphasis. “There are number- 
less instances of complete recovery. 
But we will not talk of it until I have 
seen your wife. Then I shall be per- 
fectly candid with you.” 

To Mrs. Chichester, the coming 
of a new physician marked an epoch. 
There was evident excitement even in 
the newly arranged furniture and dec- 
orations of the room where the elab- 
orately attired patient sat awaiting 
the professional visit. 

Doctor Sterling proved more than 
agreeable; he was charming. He 
was a good listener to the oft told tale. 
His very attitude and expression im- 
parted a flavor of novelty and interest 
to the old complaints, and the patient 
gave a recital of bodily ailments and 
mental depressions with a zest she had 
never felt before. He sympathized 
with each detail and encouraged the 
bottle review and vial parade, which 
through the _ instrumentality of 
Tamah was made to pass before his 
eyes. He extracted the truth, in 
spite of inadequate concessions and 
preposterous evasions. 

“Ah, doctor, you see I have been 
through more than most women! ” 

“T do, madam. Your case re- 
quires judicious handling.” He drew 
from his satchel a box of dainty pills. 
“We will go slow; but these pills will 
surprise you by their quick results. 
Take one before each meal, and one 
just before your night’s rest; take one 
now, if you please.” The patient 
swallowed the pill with a sip of lem- 
onade; and the doctor departed with 
effusive leave-taking. 

When in the afternoon of the same 
day Mr. Chichester entered his office, 
he greeted him with the words: “I 
made a thorough examination, sir, 
and am glad to tell you that I have 
little doubt of making a cure. But I 
will undertake the case on one condi- 
tion only.” 

“What is that, sir? ” 

“That you do not find fault with my 
treatment.” 

“T am not in the habit of interfering 
with my wife’s medical advisers.” 
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“No offence, sir. Your wife’s case 
is a peculiar one, although by no 
means sO rare as you may imagine. 
It is nothing more nor less—really — 
sir, I must tell you that it is a very 
extreme case of’—and the doctor 
pronounced a term in medical nomen- 
clature, in so low a tone that Mr. 
Chichester barely heard it. 

“Indeed—indeed, sir! But 
think you can make a cure?” 

“T am certain of it. But I may as 
well say that I will not brook the 
slightest intervention—not even a 
suggestion. In such cases the physi- 
cian must be untrammeled.” 

“But, sir, I offer you no sugges- 
tion.” 

“My treatment may be heroic,— 
the exigencies of the case may de- 
mand it.” 

“You cannot endanger my wife’s 
life, sir! ” 

“Surely not. I would take no risk 
whatever. Your wife will be none the 
worse in any respect, through my 
treatment.” 

“I trust you, sir; but for God’s 
sake, doctor, cure her.” 

Mr. Chichester was soon on his way 
home. He hastened to his wife’s 
chamber. 

“Ah, my dear!” he exclaimed, 
“what did you think of your new 
doctor? ” 

“Oh, he is a treasure, James. I’ve 
taken only two of his pills, and feel so 
much better already. Tamah, show 
the pills to your master! Yes, 
James, he seems to understand my 
case vastly better than all the others; 
he says I am so delicately organized 
that I cannot endure much; he says 
my suffering is dreadful.” 

“Of course, my dear. 
he can help you.” 

Doctor Sterling was as regular in 
his morning visits to the luxurious 
chamber as the mocking-bird to the 
gigantic oak which shaded its win- 
dows. The mocking-bird sang and 
the doctor talked, modifying and 
alternating prescriptions with profes- 
sional sagacity. 


you 


But I hope 


Upon one of the beautiful morn- 
ings when the air was soft and caress- 
ing, Doctor Sterling entered the Chi- 
chester dwelling. In her easy-chair 
sat the invalid, and in the tall oak sat 
the little minstrel pouring forth his 
morning ecstasy. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Chichester,” 
exclaimed the doctor, bounding into 
the room. “Ah, I see this spring air, 
and that prince of songsters are better 
doctors than I am. If I saw that face 
at a dinner-party or in a ball-room, I 
should never suspect it to be the face 
of an invalid. In good spirits, too, I 
see. I knew it—that last remedy is 


‘remarkable.” 


“So I told James,” merrily replied 
the patient. 

“Why, the prettiest girl in Tor- 
rance would exchange complexions 
with you this morning, Mrs. Chi- 
chester.” 

Mrs. Chichester’s laugh rippled 
around the room like a strain of 
music. 

“Talk of the inventions of the age 
—the true progress is in pharmacy. 
Thank heaven, madam, you did not 
live one hundred years ago,—or even 
fifty. Medicine strides with every 
decade. What is that bird trying to 
say—or rather what does he not say? 
Why, Plato would have given all the 
nightingales of his academic grove for 
that singer. See him swing on the 
last leaf of that twig. I think he must 
be in love with you, and is trying to 
swing himself into your notice—there 
he looks into your eyes! ” 

Mrs. Chichester moved her feet 
from the floor of her chair and her 
body half way round as she said: “The 
audacious little fellow is looking right 
into my eyes.” 

“Yes,” pursued the doctor, “just 
such a singer comes to my bower of 
Le Marc roses. By the way, madam, 
you must have some of those peerless 
roses before they fall. Send Tamah 
at once with a basket, and let her tell 
my man Abram to fill it. You must 
have them in their immaculate beauty 
and freshness.” 
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Tamah departed, and the doctor 
locked the door behind her. 

“Your freshness and vigor this 
morning quite charm me, my dear 
Mrs. Chichester,” said he, standing 
before the patient, “though I ex- 
pected that medicine to work wonders. 
Suppose we put it to the test. See, I 
take your hands—so. Now try to 
stand on your feet.” 

Mrs. Chichester, up to this moment 
radiant with smiles, now drew back 
haughtily. 

“Are you insane, Doctor Sterling?” 

“My dear lady, I never had a 
clearer head than at this moment, and 
I never better appreciated your condi- 
tions. You have moved your feet, 
your legs and your body this morning 
—and if you but make the effort to 
rise, 1 am sure you can. Now throw 
your weight on me, as I hold you by 
the arms. Rise up—up!” 

“Sir, nobody ever dared to speak to 
me so!” replied Mrs. Chichester, her 
eyes flaming with indignation. 

“To Mrs. Chichester of the past, no 
doubt; but Mrs. Chichester of the 
present can rise and stand. One 
effort now—and we shall be on our 
feet. Up! up!” 

“Sir,” cried Mrs. Chichester, trem- 
bling with wrath, “who is the best 
judge, you or I? I tell you I cannot 
rise.” 

“My dear madam, I am the judge of 
the case. There, I place my hands 
under your arms. Now rise—up!” 

“Sir, do you persist in insulting me? 
Do you forget that I am a lady? I 
dismiss you. Go. I will not rise!” 

“There,—we have the seat of the 
disease; you yourself have found it. 
It lies in the will. You can rise, but 
you will not. I respectfully decline to 
be dismissed. Exercise your good 
sense, Mrs. Chichester. Say ‘I will’ 
—and you will.” ; 

“Oh, if James would come! Tamah! 
Tamah! You sent her away pur- 
posely. You shall pay dearly for 
this,” she shrieked, and shook her 
clenched fists. 

“Dear Mrs. Chichester, put the 


energy into your legs which you show 
in your fists,” smilingly urged the 
doctor. 

“Leave this room,” screamed Mrs. 
Chichester, stamping her foot, “and 
never dare speak to me again! ” 

“T regret not to obey you, madam,” 
said the doctor, walking the length of 
the room and returning to his position 
in front of her. “You will thank me 
in the future. I ask your consent to 
assist you to rise and stand on your 
feet. I shall not ask you again.” 

“T cannot!—I will not!” 

He looked at her a moment, and 
then in the twinkling of an eye drew 
from his inside pocket a small riding- 
whip and struck her twice across the 
shoulders. 

With the bound of an enraged 
animal, she threw herself on him. 
He receded, plying the whip. She 
followed, fighting like a_ tigress. 
Turning quickly, he unlocked the 
door and backed into the hall. He 
began to ascend the stairs, still going 
backwards. She pursued, her eyes 
gleaming and her white teeth show- 
ing between her tightly drawn lips. 
Not until they gained the top did she 
show any sign of exhaustion. Then 
the doctor seized her in his arms and 
bore her to a lounge. 

Someone entered down stairs. It 
was Tamah. 

“Ah, Tamah, Tamah!” called the 
doctor, “this way with the roses!” 

The bewildered Tamah staggered 
upstairs and stood in the doorway, 
staring alternately at the doctor and 
at her mistress in speechless astonish- 
ment. 

“My dear Mrs. Chichester,” said 
the doctor, placing a bunch of roses 
on the sofa pillow, “enjoy these beau- 
ties intheir freshness. The red roses 
are already in your cheeks. Your 
mistress, Tamah, made up her mind 
this morning that she would walk, and 
so we came up here. Now she is 
quite exhausted—too ambitious for 
the first effort. Hereafter we will 
walk but little at a time, Mrs. Chi- 
chester—don’t attempt so much. 
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Tamah, fetch a bottle of champagne!” 
Tamah left the room, and the doctor 
leaned over his patient. “A rather 
severe remedy, Mrs. Chichester— but 
hypochondria is a severe disease. 
You can walk, you see.” 

“O, doctor, will you never tell any- 
body—not a soul?” 

“Upon my honor as a gentleman. 
We doctors know how to keep secrets; 
it is a part of our trade.” 

Mrs. Chichester smiled faintly, and 
just then Tamah entered. 

An hour later, the doctor said to 
Mr. Chichester: “Your wife has taken 
quite a walk this morning. You will 


- 


find her in an up-stairs chamber.” 

“Ts it possible? ” 

“It is true. I insisted upon her 
standing,—in fact forced her up. 
Having risen, she persisted in walk- 
ing. She has overdone it a little per- 
haps, but a night’s sleep will make her 
all right.” 

In two months Mrs. Chichester 
walked to church. 

“Medical science works miracles 
nowadays. Doctor Sterling is a 
greater magician than can be found 
in the Arabian Nights. He cured 
Mrs. Chichester!” said the senator’s 
widow. 





THREE DRAUGHTS. 


By Caroline Brown Bourland. 


TERN Labor held her cup to me; 
S I laughed, and said her nay: 
“Go, I have not to do with thee.” 
I turned my face away. 


Then Pleasure held her cup to me, 
And I was fain to sip. 

“Ah, thine’s the draught, I’ll drink with thee.” 
*Twas bitter on my lip. 


Grave Sorrow held her cup to me,— 
And Sorrow left no choice. 

“Drink, drink,” she cried unsparingly, 
And I obeyed her voice. 


Then Labor held her cup to me, 
And I, who shrank at first, 

Now held my parched lips eagerly, 
And drank, and stilled my thirst. 














THE ROYAL PINES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By W. H. Stone. 


T the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the eastern part 
of what is now the United 
States was covered by a nearly un- 
broken forest, which in the value of 
its timber products was probably un- 
equaled by that of any other part of 
the temperate regions. Among these 
products none afterwards attracted 
more attention in Europe than the 
gigantic white pines and the masts 
obtained from them; and nowhere 
do these trees appear to have been 
more abundant or of more lordly 
dimensions than within the present 
territory of New Hampshire. Bel- 
knap, the historian of that state, 
thought that New Hampshire and the 
eastern counties of Massachusetts 
contained more white pines than 
all America besides. In the pri- 
meval forest the mighty columns of 
these pines rose high above the other 
trees. Pines two hundred and fifty 
feet high and six feet in diameter 
at the base were not uncommon; and 
Doctor Dwight, in his “Travels in 
New England,” mentions a_ white 
pine in Lancaster, N. H., which 
measured two hundred and sixty- 
four feet. A white pine cut near 
Dunstable, N. H., in 1736, is said to 
have been “straight and sound, seven 
feet eight inches in diameter at the 
butt end.” When these trees grew 
in the dense and damp old forest, 
with only a few branches near the 
top, the wood was free from knots 
and resin, was almost without sap- 
wood, and had a yellowish color like 
the flesh of the pumpkin. Tall, taper- 
ing and straight, their trunks were 
particularly adapted for masts. 
These imperial trees did not es- 
cape the attention of the English 
government. As early as 1651 ves- 


sels came to the eastern coast of 
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New England for masts. England 
at this time was about to begin 
the naval and commercial war with 
the Dutch, which secured for her 
so much of the commerce of the world. 
Naval stores, which had formerly 
been obtained from the North Sea 
ports, were liable to interference by 
her enemy; so the New England 
masts were especially in demand. In 
1666 Massachusetts, with which New 
Hampshire was then united politi- 
cally, made a present of ship timber 
to King Charles, thus bringing the 
forest resources of New England to 
the attention of England, and in 
1668 forbade the cutting of white 
pines which were twenty-four or 
more inches in diameter at three 
feet from the ground and which grew 
more than three miles from a meet- 
ing-house. In King William’s reign, 
a surveyor of the woods was ap- 
pointed by the crown; and the Earl 
of Bellomont, governor of New York, 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and New Hampshire, was ordered to 
have acts passed in his several gov- 
ernments for the preservation of the 
white pines. The surveyor was in- 
structed to mark with a broad arrow 
such trees as were fit for the navy, 
and to keep a register of them. 
Where a towering pine lifted itself 
above the surrounding trees, there he 
found his way; and soon a broad ar- 
row, the sign of royal appropriation, 
was on the rough bark of many of 
the finest trees. In 1700 the war of 
Sweden against the other Baltic 
powers, and the inclination which her 
sovereign manifested to assist the 
Pretender, showed to the English 
government the importance of the 
American source of supply for naval 
stores. The ministry also wished to 
confirfe the attention of the colonists 




















to the production of these, that they 
might not enter into competition with 
the English manufacturers by supply- 
ing themselves with woolen goods. 

In 1706 a bounty was granted 
by the English government on naval 
stores exported from the colonies. 
In the same year John Bridger was 
appointed “surveyor-general of all 
and singular our Woods within all 
and every our Plantations in the 
Continent of America.” He and 
Benjamin Furzer had been previ- 
ously commissioned by the Board of 
Admiralty in England to survey the 
American woods for masts, oak 
timber, pitch pine, and for land suit- 
able for hemp. They had accom- 
panied the Earl of Bellomont to the 
Barbadoes; and there both fell sick 
—the result of “a debauch,” as 
Bellomont says—and Furzer, died. 
Bridger, in 1698, followed the earl to 
New York, and was sent by the latter 
to New England to execute his com- 
mission. In answer to a_ petition 
presented by him, the New Hamp- 
shire government ordered “that sixty 
men be forthwith raised in the sev- 
eral towns in this Province, with 
arms, horses, ammunition and pro- 
visions to attend to serve” him as a 
guard in exploring the woods. His 
salary as surveyor-general was two 
hundred pounds yearly; and his com- 
mission authorized him to view and 
survey “all our said Woods and Tim- 
ber,” and to mark such trees as were 
suitable for the use of the navy, and 
to keep a register of them. It also 
required all civil officers in the col- 
onies to aid him in the performance 
of the duties of his office. Soon after 
his appointment as surveyor-general, 
he presented a memorial to Gov- 
ernor Dudley and the Council and 
General Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, representing that he had been 
commissioned by Queen Anne to 
preserve her woods from spoil and 
waste, pursuant to a clause in the 
charter of Massachusetts, which re- 
served to the crown all trees of 
twenty-four or more inches it diam- 
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eter at twelve inches from the ground, 
not growing upon land previously 
granted to private persons, and pro- 
vided a penalty of one hundred 
pounds for every such tree destroyed 
without royal license. The memorial 
also states that complaint had been 
made to the queen of the waste of 
the woods, and that the surveyor- 
general therefore forbade all her 
majesty’s subjects to fell any of the 
trees reserved by the Charter; and he 
requested the governor to call the 
attention of the members of the 
Assembly to the prohibition, that 
they might give notice to their con- 
stituents, particularly to those en- 
gaged in logging, to be very care- 
ful as to what trees they felled. 

Bridger, by his efforts to enforce 
laws that were contrary to the inter- 
ests of many of the people, became 
odious in New England. He was 
accused of accepting bribes for per- 
mission to cut masts. In 1717 the 
New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives voted, “yt 3 men _ be 
chosen of ye members of this house 
to wait on his excellency and repre- 
sent to him ye grievance yt many of 
his maj’tie’s good subjects labor 
under, by being restrained by Jno. 
Bridger, Esq., his maj’tie’s surveyor, 
from logging in ye woods in ye 
Province”; and also, in the same year, 
on the ground that Bridger had or- 
ders to prevent any lumbering in the 
king’s woods, voted that the gov- 
ernor be requested to lay before the 
king the grievance that many of his 
subjects labored under because of 
such restraints, and that twenty 
pounds be appropriated to forward 
the appeal. On the other hand, 
Bridger complained to the English 
government of the destruction of the 
royal trees. In 1717 he wrote the 
secretary of state that at Exeter, 
of seventy trees marked with the 
queen’s broad arrow, only one re- 
mained standing. 

At about this time the settled 
portions of New Hampshire, accord- 
ing to Palfrey, were all within some 
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fifteen miles of the mouth of the 
Piscataqua; and the population of 
the province was computed at “nine 
thousand persons, of which number 
there were fifteen hundred men, very 
few white servants and a hundred 
and fifty blacks.” Away from these 
restricted settlements, for many a 
green and leafy mile of hill and 
valley, stretched the “King’s Woods,” 
dense with noble trees and rich in 
timber sufficient, with proper care, 
as Bellomont says, to supply the 
shipbuilders of England and her col- 
onies “to the end of the world.” 

Bridger held his office until 1729. 
He was then succeeded by Colonel 
Dunbar, afterwards lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. During 
Bridger’s term of office, in 1708, a 
law was enacted in New Hampshire 
protecting the giant pines: of the 
forest. It prohibited the cutting of 
such as were as much as twenty-four 
inches in diameter at twelve inches 
from the ground, without permission 
from the surveyor. Afterwards Par- 
liament enacted: 


‘« That from and after the Twenty-first day 
of September one thousand seven hundred & 
twenty-two, no Person or Persons within the 
Colonys or plantations of Nova Scotia, New 
Hampshire, the Massachusetts Bay & Prov- 
ince of Mayne, Rhode Island, & Providence 
Plantations, the Narragansett Country or 
Kings province, and Connecticut in New 
England & New York & New Jersey in Amer- 
ica, or within any of them do or shall pre- 
sume to cut, fell or destroy any white pine 
trees, not growing within anyTownship or the 
bounds, lines, or limits thereof in any of the 
s‘ Colonies or plantations without His Majes- 
ties Royal Lycense for so doing, first had & 
obtained ; on pain that every Person so cut- 
ting, felling and destroying such pine Trees, 
or who shall be aiding and assisting therein, 
or in drawing away such pine trees after 
the same shall have bin cut, felled or de- 
stroyed, shall for every such offence forfeit 
and pay the severall and respective sums fol- 
lowing, that is to say, For every white-pine 
Tree of the growth of twelve inches Diameter, 
& under, at three feet from the Earth, the 
sum of five pounds, for every such tree from 
twelve inches to eighteen inches diameter 
the sum of Ten pounds, for every such tree 
from eighteen inches to four and twenty inches 
diameter the sum of twenty pounds, and for 
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every such tree from four & twenty inches 
diameter & upwards the sum of fifty pounds,” 
{and] ‘‘ That all white pine trees Masts or 
Loggs made from such trees, which from and 
after the s* one & twentyeth day of Septem- 
ber one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
two, shall be found cut or felled without such 
Lycense — as afores* in any of His Majesties 
s* Colonies or plantations shall be forfeited 
and seized for the use of His Majesty, His 
Heirs and Successors, any former Law, usage 
or custom to the Contrary notwithstanding.” 


The penalties provided in this act 
were recoverable in a court of ad- 
miralty, where a single judge re- 
movable at the pleasure of the 
crown determined the case; and it 
rested upon the accused to prove that 
the timber in question had been 
felled within township lines. A sin- 
gle witness only was required to con- 
vict, and one-half the penalty went 
to the informer. After this, in order 
to evade the penalties of this act, 
large tracts of land were laid out as 
townships, and the most valuable 
timber taken from them. Therefore 
an act of Parliament was passed, 
which, after reciting the prohibition of 
felling the mast trees contained in 
King William’s Charter of Massa- 
chusetts, which however did not in- 
clude trees growing on land granted 
to “private persons” before the date 
of the Charter, forbade any person 
in New England “to cut or destroy 
any white pine trees of the Diameter 
of twenty-four inches or upwards at 
twelve inches from the ground, not 
growing within some soil or Tract 
of Land within the sd Province 
granted to some private person or 
Persons before the seventh day of 
October which was in the year 1690 
without His Majesties Lycense first 
had and obtained.” The provisions 
of the act regarding penalties. and 
forfeitures and their recovery were 
the same as those of the preceding 
act. In 1730 Governor Belcher is- 
sued a proclamation, from which the 
above extracts have been taken, 
which, after quoting the two acts 
of Parliament, called on all justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, constables and 
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other officers to aid in the enforce- 
ment of these laws, and. to assist 
‘the surveyor-general or his deputies in 
the seizing of all trees unlawfully cut. 

During Dunbar’s term of office, 
from 1731 to 1743, the contest for 
the great pines was waged with viru- 
lence. On one side were the royal 
officers endeavoring to uphold the 
technical rights of the crown; on the 
other, a class of people interested in 
lumbering, familiar with the woods, 
and having but scant regard for acts 
of Parliament or the proclamations 
of royal governors. The central fig- 
ure in the controversy was Colonel 
David Dunbar, surveyor-general. He 
was a native of Ireland and colonel 
in the British army. He had been 
commander of the fort at Pemaquid, 
where his rigorous rule had given 
offence to the inhabitants of that 
region and involved him in a con- 
troversy with the Massachusetts 
authorities. He brought to the per- 
formance of his duties as surveyor 
the habits of military command, and 
is represented to have been violent 
with trespassers and abusive to the 
New Hampshire people. At the saw- 
mills he seized large quantities ‘of 
lumber, which the owners could re- 
cover only by proving, in a court of 
admiralty, that it had come from 
trees to which they had a legal right. 
He was sometimes resisted. At 
Dover, whither he had come with a 
boat’s crew to remove boards which 
he had seized, the party were threat- 
ened with death if they persisted in 
their purpose, and withdrew without 
the lumber. 

An incident which occurred in 
1734 shows the temper of the peo- 
ple and the extent to which resist- 
ance was carried. Dunbar, having 
gone to Copyhold Mill in Exeter, 
where, as he had been informed, 
there was lumber cut from logs un- 
lawfully obtained, was there insulted 
by armed men. He afterwards sent 
a force of ten men to the mill to 
recover the lumber. Some of these 
stopped for the night at the house 


of Samuel Gilman in Exeter. At 
about nine o’clock in the evening, 
while three of them, Benjamin Pit- 
man, Benjamin Dockum and Robert 
Gallaway, were in the kitchen, three 
men suddenly entered and, seizing 
Gallaway by the hair, endeavored to 
drag him to the door. Pitman went 
to his assistance, while Dockum went 
for a magistrate. The latter, coming 
soon, endeavored to preserve the 
peace, ordered a crowd of men about 
the house to disperse, and advised the 
three men to go upstairs to bed. 
Hardly had they done so when about 
thirty men burst into their room, 
seized upon them, beat them, and 
pulled them headlong down the stairs 
and out of doors. There Pitman was 
beaten with clubs. Fearing for his 
life, he fled to a house that was near. 
There he burst open the door, and was 
hidden within by the inmates. A 
number of men, swearing that they 
would murder him, followed into 
the house, and endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to find him. Dockum escaped 
from the mob and hid under a wharf 
till the rising tide drove him out, and 
then got under a pile of boards, 
where he remained till daylight. 
Others of the party escaped from 
the house and mingled with the crowd 
or concealed themselves. Such is the 
tale as it is gathered from the de- 
positions of the sufferers. 

At this time one of Dunbar’s 
deputies was informed of a plot to 
murder Dunbar and himself. As he 
was told, three Indians had been plied 
with rum and hired to kill them as 
they went up to Black Rock Mill. 
Though this tale appears to have been 
a successful ruse to frighten Dun- 
bar from going to the mill, Governor 
Belcher gave it sufficient credence to 
mention the supposed conspiracy 
against the surveyor-general’s life in a 
proclamation which he soon issued 
requiring all officers and others to 
“use their best endeavors” for the 
discovery of those who had been con- 
cerned in the Exeter riot or who 
had conspired against the life of 
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the surveyor-general, and also re- 
quiring 

‘*all His Majestys officers Civil & Military, 
and all other His good subjects within this 
Government to be aiding & assisting from 
time to time as need shall require to the 
Hon"* David Dunbar Esq Surveyor General 
of His Majestie’s Woods, and his deputies and 
assistants in the Execution of their office and 
that they strictly observe all acts of Parlia- 
ment for the Preservation of His Majesty’s 
Woods, and that they endeavour by all prop- 
er means that the Violators of the said act 
be brought to Justice, and more especially 
that Prosocution be made against all Persons, 
who shall presume to cut into Boards, or any 
other ways manufacture such Trees or Logs as 
are by Law forfeited and condemned to His 
Majestie’s use.” 


Among Governor Benning Went- 
worth’s Instructions is one ordering 
him, in codperation with Dunbar or 
the latter’s deputies, to ascertain 
where within the province there was 
a tract of land suitable for a nursery 
for pines, which should furnish 
masts, yards and bowsprits for the 
royal navy. In regard to this, in 
1742, he wrote to the Board of Trade 
that from the report of the deputy 
surveyors it appeared that, while 
there were in New Hampshire a 
great number of trees fit for the use 
of the royal navy, there was, so far 
as was known, no great body in any 
one place except upon the river 
Piscataquoagg, where were town- 
ships granted by Massachusetts with- 
out any reservation of the mast trees; 
but he says that just without the 
province at a bend in the Newich- 
wanock River,—a branch of the Pis- 
cataqua, now called the Salmon Falls 
River,—in a township granted by 
Massachusetts under the name of 
Towow, but still uninhabited, there 
is a “body of timber not to be equl’d 
in any part of the world,” and sug- 
gests an alteration in the boundary 
line of the province in favor of the 
crown, “by which will be secured to 
His Majesty in the bend of Newich- 
wanock River, the only and greatest 
growth of Mast trees in all America.” 

Not long after Wentworth’s ap- 
pointment as governor, Dunbar was 


persuaded by the offer of two thou- 
sand pounds sterling, to resign his 
surveyorship, and the office was ob- 
tained for Wentworth. The latter’s 
salary was eight hundred pounds, 
from which, however, he was required 
to pay his four deputies. In the 
charters of towns granted during 
his administration and that of Gov. 
John Wentworth, who was also 
Surveyor of the King’s Woods in 
North America, it was provided, in 
accordance with the instructions of 
the English government: 

‘¢That all white and other Pine Trees 
within the said Township, fit for Masting 
Our Royal Navy, be carefully preserved for 
that Use, and none be cut or felled without 
Our special Licence for so doing first had 
and obtained, upon the Penalty of the forfeit- 
ure of the Right of such Grantee, his Heirs 
and Assigns, to Us, our Heirs and Success- 
ors, as well as being subject to the Penalty of 
any Act or Acts of Parliament that now are, 
or hereafter shall be Enacted.” 


At the Revolution the ownership of 
the great pines passed to the pro- 
prietors of the soil on which they 
grew. 

The whole contest regarding the 
ownership of the great pines forms 
an interesting series of episodes in 
the history of the province. Every 
governor and_lieutenant-governor 
made complaint of the destruction 
of the royal trees. On the other 
hand, it was represented by the peo- 
ple that the surveyor neglected to 
mark the mast trees; so that many 
trees unfit for masts, but which might 
be sawed into lumber, decayed in 
the woods, or those who got them 
were exposed to a vexatious prosecu- 
tion. When there was no surveyor 
on hand to guard the trees, the gov- 
ernor and council appointed suitable 
persons for this duty, who are repre- 
sented to have been more efficient 
than those sent from England and 
maintained by the crown. 

Masts from the great trees were 
furnished to the royal navy by con- 
tractors, who sometimes made large 
fortunes in the business, but the men 
who felled the trees and got the 
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mast sticks from the woods were 
generally kept in poverty and depend- 
ence, provisions and clothing for 
themselves and their families being 
furnished by the contractors. At all 
seasons they would pass weeks to- 
gether in the woods. Even in the 
coldest weather their only shelter was 
an open shed made of poles and bark. 
At night they slept wrapped in blan- 
kets with their feet toward a great fire 
burning before the shed. Their food 
was principally salt pork or beef, 
potatoes and Indian-corn bread. 

In felling the great pines, care was 
necessary in order to avoid fracturing 
the long trunks. Often the lowest 
branches of the trees were eighty or 
a hundred feet from the ground; and, 
unless the snow was so deep as to 
render it unnecessary, smaller trees 
were felled so that they should lie 
in a position to break the fall of the 
pine,—or, if none grew in the right 
place, some were dragged into a 
great bed. When all had been done 
and the huge trunk cut nearly 
through, the majestic tree came 
“rustling, crackling, crashing down.” 
If on examination after its fall the 
stick was found to be sound, it was 
cut in the proportion of three feet in 
length to each inch of diameter at the 
base. 

The transportation of the mast 
sticks was an arduous operation, un- 
less the trees grew near a stream by 
which they could be floated to tide- 
water. The patient, powerful ox, so 
indispensable in subduing the New 
England wilderness, otherwise fur- 
nished the motive power. Monster 
teams of these dragged the huge bur- 
den sometimes thirty or forty miles. 
When once the long string of oxen 
was in motion,—and no easy task 
that. of “raising” them, making all, 
the active and the sluggish, pull as 
one harmonious whole, — nothing 
must be allowed to stop them. If 
an ox fell sick, as sometimes hap- 
pened, he was removed from the team 
without diminishing its headway, and 
another was forced into his place. 


Judge Sewall of Massachusetts con- 
sidered the transportation of a mast 
a “notable sight.” In 1687 he went 
into a swamp at Salmon Falls to see 
a mast started on its journey. It was 
drawn by twenty yoke of oxen, and 
was about twenty-eight inches in 
diameter. At first, when there was 
not sufficient snow for the use of a 
sled, the mast was hung beneath the 
axles of pairs of wheels, which were 
sometimes sixteen feet in diameter; 
but afterwards an improvement on 
this method was made. The mast 
was loaded on the axle of wheels of 
the ordinary size by raising the axle 
into a nearly perpendicular position, 
so that one wheel rested upon the 
ground while the other was aloft. 
Then the mast was rolled over the 
felloe and spokes of the lower wheel 
and fastened to the axle; and by 
means of a chain attached to the up- 
per wheel and to a yoke of oxen the 
wheels were easily brought into their 
usual position, with the mast resting 
upon the axle. Two pairs of wheels 
were used, one at each end of the 
mast. In transporting masts upon 
the snow, at first the butt end of 
the stick was placed foremost and 
upon a short sled; but this method 
was attended by the inconvenience 
that the rolling of the rear end of 
the mast would sometimes overturn 
the sled. This the drivers endeavored 
to prevent by the use of ropes and 
levers. Afterwards it became cus- 
tomary to place the smaller end of 
the mast on the sled, and to fasten it 
to the tongue of the latter by a chain 
having a swivel link, which allowed . 
the mast to roll without overturning 
the sled. In descending a steep hill, 
the too rapid descent of the load was 
prevented by “tailing’—placing cat- 
tle behind the load, where they held 
back by a chain attached to the mast 
and to their yokes. Sometimes when 
the mast was passing the top of a 
steep hill, its length would cause some 
of the oxen nearest the sled to be 
suspended by their necks until those 
ahead had drawn a large part of the 
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stick over the brow of the hill; and 
the drivers were obliged to use care 
to prevent injury to the cattle. 
Previous to the Revolution the 
exportation of masts from New Eng- 
land was a great industry. In 1666 
New Hampshire was the great cut- 
ting ground for timber; but by 1718 
the best trees along the larger streams 
of New England, excepting those 
of Maine, had gone down under 
the axe. Until 1727, Portsmouth, 
N. H., seems to have been the centre 
of the trade; but in that year the 
royal agency for the shipment of 
masts for the English navy was re- 
moved from that place to Portland, 
then Falmouth, Maine. Ships for 
the transportation of masts and other 
spars plied to and fro across the 
Atlantic. These “mast ships” were 
of about four hundred tons burden, 
had crews of about twenty-five men, 
and carried forty to fifty masts. They 
were “the couriers of the sea, the 
surest and quickest means of com- 
munication with England.” The 
British government paid a premium 
of one pound per ton on masts, yards 
and bowsprits—the masts not to ex- 
ceed thirty-six inches in diameter at 
the base. In Europe the masts came 
into competition with those of Nor- 


way. Belknap admits that the lat- 
ter were at first the stronger, but 
claims that they began to decay in 
five or six years, while with proper 
care those from America would en- 
dure unimpaired by natural causes for 
twenty years. For eighty years im- 
mediately previous to the Revolu- 
tion the British navy was supplied 
with masts exclusively from America. 

Though the English government 
limited the diameter of masts on 
which it paid a premium to three feet, 
larger ones were sometimes exported; 
it is said that Colonel Partridge, who 
at one time had the mast contract, 
sent to England some sticks having 
a diameter of forty-two inches. In 
1644 the navy commissioners were 
offered New England masts thirty- 
three to thirty-five inches in diameter 
at ninety-five to one hundred and fif- 
teen pounds for each mast. In 1791 
the price current at Piscataqua for 
hewn masts thirty inches in diameter 
was thirty-eight pounds; but from 
this size up the price rose rapidly, so 
that a mast thirty-six inches in diam- 
eter sold for one hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. By this time, how- 
ever, the exports from this port seem 
to have much declined; for only forty- 
five were exported in two years. 
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THE GRAND-MONADNOCK. 


By Edward W. Emerson. 


Lilustrations chiefly from photographs by $. A. French and A.A. Clough and Co. of Keene,and Henry D, 
Allison of Dublin, N. H. 


‘*Dark flower of Cheshire garden, 

Red evening duly dyes 
Thy sombre head with rosy hues 

To fix far-gazing eyes. 

Well the Planter knew how strongly 

Works thy form on human thought ; 

I muse what secret purpose had he 
To draw all fancies to this spot.” 
—Emerson. 

HE planet Tellus, which has so 

long and well supplied our need 

of rapid transit, happens to be so 
built that most of us must have “inside 
places” in plains, valleys or on low 
hills. But children are never quite 
content with anything but outside 
seats; indeed the scramble for these 
is usually the first incident of a 
journey. So with the _ half-grown 
children of Adam and Eve: if assigned 
inside places they will now and then 
long for their turn in the others. The 
inside places have the advantage of 
comfort in this for the most part 
rather cool ride. But now summer is 
come and your turn. Choose then, 
child,—the ridge of the mountain or 
the ocean’s shore. 

We know well which draws us, 
however circumstances may decide 
whither we go; but as surely as some 
will heed the far call of the ocean, 
others lift up their eyes unto the hills, 
assured that thence cometh their 
help; and the stirring which we feel 
within us when these rivals summon 
us is something stronger than that 


which bids us go to this town rather 
than that. Call it instinct, call it love, 
—it is in the grain, and who shall say 
how far back into the dim vista of the 
evolution of the race we must look 
for its cause and beginning? It is 
one of the early gods that speaks. 
The migrating instinct in the birds 
and creatures of the earth is the most 
interesting of their traits and tells of 
memory, affection, imagination. 

It is a rule of art founded on the 
nature of man that transitions are 
interesting. Of all commanding tran- 
sitions, even surpassing that where 
the yielding liquid element proudly 
shows how it can break or carve the 
adamant, is the mingling of rock and 
cloud, with embroideries of rain and 
lightning and snow, a shroud laced 
with fire and silver. The ocean, ever 
murmuring of other and more favored 
lands, whispering of romance or 
shouting of conquest, has since earli- 
est time beguiled men from home 
with all the fascination of play for 
stakes of wealth or wreck. Mean- 
while it has brought the pirate or con- 
queror to the door. The mountain, 


steadfast, rough, but a giver of health 
and strength and safety, in its helpful- 
ness, its majesty, its mystery, awaken- 
ing the gratitude, the imagination, the 
religious sense of all whom it har- 
bored, has made patriots and poets, 
lovers and defenders of home. 
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In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the English in this country, 
having made good their lodgment on 
these wild shores and_ triumphed, 
though with heavy loss, in the hun- 
dred years’ struggle with cold, famine 
and the savage, had begun to prosper 
and multiply. The grandchildren of 
high-minded but rather helpless 
cockneys, now brave, capable Yan- 
kees, no longer clung to tide-water, 
but had pushed up the valleys of the 
Piscataqua and the Merrimac; and 
especially the rich alluvial valley of 


first time blue mountains in the north- 
west. These, they learned from their 
adventurous neighbors who had been 
far out into the wilds, perhaps with 
Lovewell in his scalp-hunting raids, 
were the Monadnocks, the southern 
outworks of the great “Height o’ 
Land” which divided the waters of the 
Merrimac and Connecticut. Once 
seen, the mountain began to be felt. 
These boys were, by the necessities of 
their training, hunters and woods- 
men. Among them were those in 
whom the instinct was strong. In 





THE MOUNTAIN FROM HIGH ROCK, TROY. 


the Connecticut tempted them to risk 
much for the sake of its sheltered fer- 
tility. Fort Dummer now guarded 
the region as far as Hinsdale and 
Brattleborough, and scowled at the 
French outpost soon after established 
at Crown Point; and under its wing 
Keene, Swanzey and Rindge (Rowley- 
Canada) sprang up along the Ashue- 
lot. 

But in spite of the charms that the 
rich valleys offered, the mountains 
held their own. When the great 
pines and chestnuts on the round- 
backed hills of Groton and Lunen- 
burg crashed down under the axes of 
the farmers’ boys, they saw for the 


the old settlements the authority of 
magistrate and minister was often 
galling. Parental discipline in those 
days was stern and made the farm 
work, always hard, the harder. As 
they grew up and married, there stood 
the mountain calling to them; and 
soon a few adventurers pushed toward 
it and founded homes around its 
skirts. But now war with France and 
her savage allies broke out and, with 
only a short intermission, made the 
outlying settlements untenable for 
fifteen years. Wolfe’s capture of 
Quebec removed the danger, and 
moreover* the continual passage of 
*Belknap, History of New Hampshire, 1791. 
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troops through the northern lands be- 
tween the Merrimac and Hudson 
caused their value to be known, and 
on the cessation of the war they were 
eagerly sought. The alluvial lands 
of course were quickly taken; but it is 
remarkable that the uplands, where 
every spot that was not occupied by a 
tree was by a granite ledge or boulder, 
were taken for farms as well. The 
remote freedom, the exciting neigh- 
borhood of large game, the fine up- 
land air and water, and the beauty of 
the region tempted some men more 
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than easy farm- 
ing. Massachu- 


setts and Connec- 
ticut sent perhaps 
as many settlers as 
New Hampshire. 
Land is said to 
have sold for from 
twenty-five to 
seventy-five cents 
the acre. 

It has been as- 
serted that those 
who open a new 
country are not 
practical, 

money-making 
people,—those come later,—but 
the visionary men whose _ imag- 
ination presses the service of 
their stout hearts and strong arms. 
One may well believe that the 
majesty of this presiding mountain 
drew and kept about its feet the men 
whom the niggard soil and long 
winters might well have repelled. 
That the mountain was an influence 
the names of the region show. It was 
called the Grand Monadnock; the 
beautiful twin summits ten miles east- 
ward in Peterborough and Temple 
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THE SUMMIT ROAD. 
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were the Pack Monadnocks; a minor 
hill to the south, Little Monadnock; 
and the townships granted around in 
Cheshire County, Monadnock Num- 
ber One or Rowley-Canada (now 
Rindge); Monadnock Number Two 
or Jaffrey; Number Three, Dublin; 
Number Four, Fitzwilliam; Number 
Five, Marlborough; Number Six, 
Packersville (now Nelson); Number 
Seven, Limerick (now’ Stoddard); 
Number Eight, Camden (now Wash- 
ington). These towns, 
though granted much 
earlier and settled as 
soon as it was in any 
way safe, were incorpo- 
rated in the ten years 
before the Revolution; 
and so attractive had this 


East Cliff. 
THE SUMMIT. 


region of rocks and woods and 
wolves become, that in 1775 Cheshire 
County already had more than eleven 
thousand inhabitants. 

Presently we will climb the great 
mountain; but let us first rest a few 
moments in these villages below to 
hear from the old people some frag- 
ments of their epic, strong and genu- 
ine as Homer’s, though little more 
thar a century old. There is a Troy 
in the plain near by, not ancient, but 
formed from portions of three older 
towns. 


The very first settlers of Fitzwilliam 
were Benjamin Bigelow and Eliza- 
beth his wife, who, with their house- 
hold goods in an ox-cart, in 1762 
struggled up from Lunenburg 
through the narrow trail cleared 
through the forest. This cart, turned 
up against a great tree, was the shelter 
of the family until a log-house could 
be built; and under the cart Beulah 
the first English child of that village, 
was born. The second settler there 










West Cliff. 


was heroic in his his- 
tory, and his end recalls 
the moving story of 


Belisarius. James 
Reed, born in Woburn, 
Massachusetts, but 


later of Brookfield and 
Lunenburg, entering on 
military life in the 
second French and Indian war, 
served under Abercrombie at Ti- 
conderoga and with Amherst in 1759, 
and was engaged in several public 
services until the peace of 1763. 
Then he took land to the south of 
Monadnock and with the Bigelows 
began in the forest the founding of 
that beautiful village. Twelve years 
of peace from man were given him, 
but every day brought its struggle 
with the forest, the swamp, the rocky 
land, hard climate and wild beasts. 
Such peace as this was broken in 
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upon by the news that the yeomen 
had met the King’s troops at Concord 
and Lexington, and a doubtful war 
was begun. He raised a company of 
volunteers and marched with them to 
Medford; recruits from his neigh- 
borhood followed him, and soon he 
was colonel of the Second New 
Hampshire regiment. At Bunker 
Hill he and his men on the left of the 
redoubt, behind rails stuffed with 
new-mown hay, maintained them- 
selves so stubbornly that it is said that, 
of a crack Welsh regiment opposed to 
them, some seven hundred strong, but 
eighty-three reported for 
duty next day. After the 
evacuation of Boston he 
did constant arduous ser- 
vice with the army until at 
Ticonderoga his commis- 
sion as brigadier general 
reached him just as he 
was struck down with 
camp-fever. He recovy- 
ered, but with the loss of 
his eyes. He was pen- 
sioned and went to Keene. 
Persons who died not 
long since remembered an 
aged man, blind, walking 
daily on the main street, 
supporting and guided by 





a friend who was paralyzed on 
one side. He soon returned to 
his home in Fitzwilliam, “where 
everything was so familiar,” in the 
town he had helped to lay out “that 
he could walk in safety without a 
guide.”* He died in Fitchburg, in 
1807. Of another Homeric settler, 
Captain Richardson, Doctor Cum- 
mings says: “He was a stout man. 
He served as an ox-frame to have his 
oxen shod.” + 


*History of Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, by Rev. John 
F. North, 1888. 


tHistory of Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire. 
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MONADNOCK FROM BEECH HILL, KEENE. 


The town of Richmond was on the 
old military road built in 1765 by 
Colonel Josiah Willard of Lunenburg 
from that town to Northfield on the 
Connecticut, whence the road led by 
the river to Fort Dummer, which he 
then commanded. This road united 
the eastern and western settlements of 
Massachusetts. When Richmond 
was settled, before their first crop was 
harvested the men used to go to 
Northfield, twelve miles, afoot, thresh 
rye and return with a sack on their 
backs; and it is said that some did this 
day after day.* Pioneer skill as well 
as strength was brought out by their 
many-sided life and contact with the 
Indians. Mr. Haskell of Fitzwilliam 
was a basket-maker, and once on a 
bet made a bushel basket that, filled 
with water, lost but two quarts during 
the night. The California Indians 
can do this to-day. 

Old-world customs still prevailed in 
some degree. In the charter of Rich- 
mond permission was given to hold 
two fairs each year, in June and No- 
vember, to last two days, and a 
“Master of the Fair” was chosen. 
Where there was no possibility of 
shopping it was manifestly a great 
convenience to bring supply and de- 

*History of Richmond, New Hampshire. 


mand of a scattered people together 
for barter. <A “deer-reef” was chosen 
to prevent the killing of young deer 
in spring as long as there were any 
deer to preserve. A moose was early 
killed at Sip Pond. Wolves and 
bears from the mountains were a 
terror and a scourge. Bounties were 
offered for their ears, and great drives 
were organized to exterminate them. 
The wolves disappeared before the 
century ended, but there was a great 
hunt as late as 1827 for a bear,—a 
circle of men with guns, and boys with 
horns and tin pans, closing on the 
place where he lurked. He was 
killed in Royalston. 

These dangers and hardships were 
a good sieve for the population; only 
the hardy and brave stayed. The 
women had to be as brave as the men, 
as was often shown in New England 
during the Indian wars. Humor 
helped them through much. To a 
summer visitor who praised one of 
the New Hampshire hill towns en- 
thusiastically an inhabitant said dryly: 
“Yaas, it’s a pretty country; the only 
trouble js ‘that there’s *baout six 
months o’ the. year that yer hev to 
drag ’raound on wheels.” When the 
snow-blockade set in, tradition has it 
that “it was not uncommon to see a 
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woman standing behind a man, both 
upon the same snow-shoes and keep- 
ing step perfectly. As there were no 
wagons for years, side-saddles and 
pillions were in common use.” In 
speaking of absence of written rec- 
ords of these days, Doctor Cummings 
writes:* “How should they be pro- 
vided with writing materials when 
they had not even the common imple- 
ments for eating? I was informed a 
few days since by one of the mothers 
of Israel that she worked in the family 
of one of the proudest men in town 





MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND SUMMIT. 


in 1785, and lived on bean porridge 
and eat it out of a brown earthen 
mug, which served as a dish for the 
whole family, it being the only one 
used in the kitchen. She also in- 
formed me that she was treated: to 
the best lodging the palace afforded, 
a cot-bed on the floor with one 
sheet, there being but a single pair 
in the house. Her employment was 
spinning cattle’s hair, procured from 
the tanner, to be made into bed- 
covers.” 

Here is a human picture of one of 
the chances which the day brought 
and of the manners of our fathers. 


*History of Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire. 
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In 1770 the little daughter of Daniel 
Mellen, three years old, strayed into 
the forest and was lost. The parents, 
in distress, summoned the neighbor- 
hood, and men, women and children 
went out with horns. Night came 
and they lighted torches. Towards 
morning the child was found by 
David Perry, sitting under the trunk 
of a fallen tree, with the little dog that 
had followed her by her side. Suc- 


cess was announced by the signal on 
the horn, relieving the almost dis- 
tracted parents, and reassembling the 


searchers. They went to Mr. Mel- 
len’s house, where Rev. Mr. Brigham 
(preaching then as candidate) “led the 
devotions of the assembled people in 
a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to 
God, which was followed by songs of 
praise, and then all partook of the 
best refreshments that the house af- 
forded” [probably Johnny-cake and 
beans; perhaps venison].* 

As the forest, like the wolf, fell back 
before man, and his axe and fire 
cleared the beech and spruce from the 
rocky fields, the great blue mountain 
asserted its right of primogeniture to 
dominate the country. In very fact 


*History of Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FROM STONE POND IN MARLBOROUGH, 


it must have been with many a greater 
power for good than the neighbor- 
hood of governors, judges and stern 
Last year I had the privi- 


ministers. 
lege of a talk with 
a dweller in that 
region who culti- 
vates in his old 
age the farm 
cleared by his 
grandfather when 
the fear of the am- 
buscading Indian 
was past. He 
told me how one 
Sunday, in the 
early part of this 
century, the min- 
ister of Dublin 
was preaching to 
his people in the 
old meeting-house 
on the hill from 
the text, “If ye 
have faith as a 
grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say 
unto this moun- 
tain, Remove 
hence to yonder 
place, and it shall 
remove, and noth- 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF MONADNOCK FROM THE 


MOUNTAIN ROAD, 





JAFFREY. 


ing shall be impossible unto you.” 
In the course of his sermon, recurring 
to the text, he had gone as far as “ye 
shall say unto the mountain”—and 


naturally stretched 
out his hand to- 
wards Monad- 
nock, but, his eye 
following his 
hand, he caught 
sight through the 
window of its vast 
purple bulk. It 
stopped him 
short. He looked 
at it a moment, 
then at his people, 
and_ said __sin- 
cerely: “I don’t 
know—it looks 
pretty big.” 

In America the 
clear, dry _ air, 
showing all de- 
tails and hard out- 
lines within usual 
ranges of the eye, 
robs our _land- 
scape of romance; 
and, again, the 
architecture of a 
young people is 
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slight, present need being the main 
consideration. Hence the delight 
with which we see the old temples and 
castles through the blue enveloping 
atmosphere of Europe, simplifying 
and softening all. Now the moun- 
tain, lifting its mass above the usual 
horizon, has for us Americans those 
gifts of grand simplicity and ethereal 


color. To one who goes up from 
Middlesex into 
Berkshire or into 
Cheshire, New 


Hampshire, the sud- 


den glimpses _ of 
strong violet or 
pure blue, seen sud- 
denly through the 


luminous leaf-shoots 
of. May, the sunlit 
green of July, the 
yellow or scarlet of 
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‘“*The work 
Of ancient kings who did their days in 
stone.” 


“A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnock to a gem,”— 


but perhaps at five miles’ distance the 
majesty of the mountain most asserts 
itself, and its changing aspects, all 
beautiful, are best enjoyed. 


Standing 









IN SUMMER, 


MONADNOCK LAKE AND MOUNTAIN IN WINTER. 


October, or the sober twigs of De- 
cember, startle by their beauty, and 
for the moment he believes he must 
move his fixed Penates where such 
sights may be seen. When at closer 
range he sees the uplifted masses of 
dark rock worn with the wind and 
storms of ages and polished by the 
old ice-cap, he receives something the 
same impression as when he first saw 
the mouldering castles and cathe- 
drals, 


alone, commanding a region of lesser 
hills and meadows, its austere outlines 
clear of the forest growth which 
masks the features of most of our 
mountains, it is seen at its best from 
the towns of Fitzwilliam and Troy, 
which look on its most abrupt and 
bare crags. From Dublin, because of 
the height of the town and the fact 
that that ascent is more regular and 
at a less slope, which is wooded 
farther up, it is least imposing. From 
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MONADNOCK LAKE AND MOUNTAIN FROM CATHEDRAL ROCK, 


Jaffrey the lines are least agreeable, 
the northeast spur, because of its 
nearness, dwarfing the summit. 

The mountain has a strange power 
of veiling and making himself mys- 
terious even on bright days by spin- 
ning webs of haze about him, even 
below the huge knees, and thickening 
the woof until he is all but hidden 
even from the villages at his feet. 
Again the gauze is partially thinned 
and a fair gleam as of milk-weed or 
thistle-down comes from some inner 
fold. This diaphanous summer robe 
differs entirely from the thick muf- 
fling fold of cloud wrapped around 
the great shoulders during a storm. 
It is most subtile and fades away im- 
perceptibly into the surrounding air. 
Yet the mountain is more shrouded 
by it than farther objects and evi- 
dently has power to draw these gleam- 
ing hazes in greater quantity to him. 
At sunset of an exceptionally clear 
day following a showery time this 
bald old giant puts on a soft, rosy- 
white cap and plume. His cold, stone 
forehead condenses this out of the 
passing air, saturated with moisture 
as it approaches from the windward, 
and on the leeward side the cloud 
melts again as fast as it floats bevond 
his cold influence. At these times the 
peak looks like a smoking volcano. 
The cloud is still and constant; the 
particles are continually renewed. 


Between the great stone knees to 
the south and east is the sweep of the 
ascending forest of dark spruce and 
light birches, a lap with all the fes- 
tooning folds and curved radiations 
that the great sculptors have known 
how to use so well, harmonizing but 
not concealing the great structural 
lines. The colors melt and change 
with the light and season, but in 
summer remind one of a Highland 
plaid of the darker type, where blue 
and green tones are harmonized by a 
little purple. Two effects are inter- 
esting when a great cloud covers the 
summit; first, attention is called to 
the great breadth of the base, and, 
second, an indefinite height is sug- 
gested. A great Sphinx’s head might 
well be wrapped in that veil, the 
mountain’s shape as seen from the hill 
between Rindge and _ Fitzwilliam 
strongly suggesting a stone lion’s 
body with outstretched paws. 


What is the subtle charm of three 
whethers in theology, in trilogy of 
drama, in triads, in three voices for 
the ear, three primary colors for the 
eye, the triangle in mathematics, in 
architecture, in magic—three in one 
in so many forms, from the Trin- 
ity to the fresh trillium from the 
woods? The faint blue triangle of 


Monadnock when we reach it has be- 
come a mighty mass, a unit, yet 
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plainly divisible into three zones,— 
first, the skirts of pasture land; sec- 
ond, the shoulders mantled by forests 
of varied green; and, third, the purple 
ledges that form the head. Now we 
will climb the mountain and enjoy 
these in turn. 

John Bunyan at a certain stage of 
his pilgrim’s painful journey to the 
Celestial City makes Christian’s heavy 
burden fall from him; I think it was 
at a wayside cross. And now, trav- 
eller towards the mountain, sacred by 
common consent of man, you have 
come up from the lowlands, but you 
still have your pack of hurry and 
worry bound to you. The wagon, 
which climbs with you over the stony 
foothills and through cool reaches of 
woods in the brook-valleys between, 
will soon bring you also to a wayside 
cross. The good local elders have 
inscribed it for you with refreshing 
names of upland towns, stating dis- 
tances ideally and poetically; but it is 
still a cross, a station on your pilgrim- 
age, and here it is your duty and 
wisdom to cast off your burden. You 
can do it. For what other end did 
you come? Thoreau, in his paper on 
“Walking,” says that the pilgrims who 
thronged the ways of old Europe were 
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STEPPING STONES UP THE MOUNTAIN, 


called Saunterers because they were 
bound to the Saint Terre. Take com- 
fort then in this land to which you 
have come for help. Take time, and 
do it the courtesy to attend to the little 
graceful hospitalities it offers for 
every sense, and be not a rude, pre- 
occupied visitor. 

And now you have reached the pas- 
ture zone of the mountain, the knolls 
very likely sunburned and not look- 
ing interesting 
under hot noon. 
Of the three zones 
one would give 
precedence to the 
upper, but the pas- 
tures have greater 
picturesqueness 
and variety than 
the forest zone. 
In the morning or 
late afternoon they 
are at their best. 
The low sun brings 
out the modeling 
of the ground near 
by, and also shows 
ridge beyond ridge 
in the blue dis- 
tance in wonderful 
sequence of value 
and ethereal hue. 
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ON THE SUMMIT. 


All the foreground grows interesting; 
the rocks gray-green or lilac in the 
sun and blue-gray in shadow, or rusty 
if the ground has been burned over. 
The transmitted light makes the fern- 
beds glow in their fair green—in the 
autumn they will turn through cream 
—color to brown—while in the deep 
folds of the land 
groups of spruces 
with their strong 
dark green give 


the necessary 
support to the 
lighter — color- 
scheme. One re- ¥: 


calls Virgil’s two 


words in the 
“Eclogues” for 
these types of 


green, viridis and 
nigra. 

In the deeper 
folds you hear 
water  tinkling, 
and the brooks 
coming down 
from the moun- 
tain will usually 
be marked out in 
the pastures by a 


little ribbon of 
trees. Climbing Z 
up on a_ hot 


1.OOKING 


August day, your 


NORTH FROM 


shoes _ slippery 
with the grass, 
you will find 
the true hospi- 
tality of the 
mountain 
along __ these 
little streams, 
which give 
you perfect 
water to drink, 
good footing 
along the 
rocks of their 
bed, a little 
shade, and 
lunches of the 
best of straw- 
berries, rasp- 
berries or blackberries, accord- 
ing to the month. On the way up, 


unless there is an unusual drouth, 
you will find deeper shaded pools in 
which you can have a bath that will 
make your skin tingle, and you glad 
that you were hot enough to enjoy it. 
But all the pleasures have not yet 
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been told. It may be hot in the pas- 
tures, but the sweet, pure quality of 
the up-country air steadily refreshes 
and every now and then the cool 
breeze blows away the glassy, vibrat- 
ing radiation of heat from the baking 
grass. Then comes the spruce smell 
or that of the fern-bed, or in autumn, 
of the silvery-white beds of life-ever- 
lasting flowers. The cat-bird sings 
from a copse, or the little indigo-bird 
from the top of a tree, or the sweet, 
clear song of vesper- or song-sparrow 
rings out. Suddenly you hear the 
lowing of cattle, and coming over a 


i i 
| 
| 


memories help them through the 
winter. 

Upon the shoulders of the pastures 
are groups of beeches, rock-maples 
and red oaks, or single trees blown 
into wild shapes by the northwesters. 
It is interesting to see how the same 
lichens make the trunks and gnarled 
roots of these trees match the out- 
cropping rocks at their feet. Violets, 
houstonias and saxifrage, cinquefoil, 
strawberry and blackberry blossoms 
are here early in the year; later, 
buttercups, St. Johnswort, yarrow, 
hardhack and fireweed; later still, 
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rise find a herd, which very probably 
came up in spring from your own 
town, ill-conditioned and caked with 
filth, after a winter in the stanchions. 
Now see how vigorous and clean 
they are; washed by rain and brushed 
by wind and birch trees, each hair 
gleaming and the tassels of their tails 
curling gloriously. See the colors, 
dark-red with purple shadows, burnt- 
wood color fading into mouse color, 
black with high lights reflecting the 
sky, or gleaming cream-white patches. 
These graze the sweet, short grass 
or lie in the fern or group in the 
cool woods, the square bell telling of 
their whereabouts. We will hope the 


hawkweed, golden-rod, asters and 
life-everlasting. This is the home of 
the fox and woodchuck. 

Where pasture and forest meet one 
may, and almost surely will, rest at 
the little tavern. This is at the end of 
the wagon road and its traffic is 
mostly the caring for horses of per- 
sons who come to spend the day and 
the furnishing them dinners if desired. 
One may often stay here very com- 
fortably, though inns change with 
their landlords, and find fine air and 
outlook, good plain food, and a point 
of vantage whence to make a speedy 
ascent when the mountain calls. 

Now, the outworks won, we attack 
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MOUNT MONADNOCK FROM MARLBOROUGH. 


the main fort, the steep forest-clad 
slopes culminating in the craggy 
citadel. The adventurous may do 
this by tracing up a brook; perhaps 
the more interesting way, and having 
the advantage of the refreshment 
offered to ear, to brow and to throat 
of the panting climber, which the cool 
and tinkling water offers. Or one 
may go more easily and with more re- 
freshing air (for the woods are close) 
up along one of the great spurs; or 
more obviously and better, if strength 
and time are to be saved, up the path 
from the hotel. This at some seasons 
becomes a water course in storms, 
though not a real valley. The loose 
stones and outcropping ledge are 
somewhat de- 
nuded of veg- 
etable soil 
and there is 
at least a firm 
footing, 
though the 
scramble is 
steep and 
taxes the 
wind, espe- 
cially if one 
carries a 
backload. 
This old path 
was greatly 
improved by 
the 


States Coast Survey, in 1861, 
when their heavy instrument had 
to be carried to the summit, 
and their extensive camp equip- 
age half way up. Between the 
rocky spurs the leaf-mould and finer 
soil accumulates, and here the decidu- 
ous trees, requiring a better soil than 
the spruces, thrive. On the lower 
edges of the zone are fine beeches and 
maples and large red oaks. Black 
and canoe birches are there, but espe- 
cially yellow birches. On the edge of 
the wood one of these has coiled its 
gleaming trunk like a python around 
a spruce and actually sunk itself into 
the bark. Perhaps the resinous qual- 
itv of birch-bark, which causes it to 
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burn readily even when wet, makes 
it feel affinity for a conifer. The 
brilliancy and health of the foliage of 
all these trees is a pleasure to see. 
Among their gleaming stems one 
finds lower shrubbery of interesting 
northern plants. Here are the great 
unequal heart-shaped leaves of the 
hobble-bush (viburnum lantanoides), 
tending to mottle their green with a 
livid purple in autumn. The beauti- 
ful black-and-green-striped stems of 
moosewood (acer Pennsylvanicum) 
grow freely. 
The more 
laurel-like, 
dark and 
gleaming 
foliage of 
sweet vi- 
burnum _ is 
here, whose 
white blos- 


soms are 
beautiful to 
see; and 
also the 


mountain 
holly (nemo- 
panthus 
Canadensis) 
and the 
white-blos- 
soming 
mountain- 
maple. The 
laurel, too, 
grows here. 
On the 
higher ledges to the right of 
the path all deciduous growth 
disappears, leaving a rather mel- 
ancholy forest of the larger spruces, 
black and white, here and there 
a balsam-fir and occasionally a 
stunted white pine. I do not remem- 
ber to have seen either a pitch pine or 
a Norway pine here. Hemlocks are 
found rather low on the mountain, and 
here and there an American yew with 
its twin red berries and beautiful, 
glossy, green sprays. Under this 
forest one’s feet crunch a carpet of 


crisp-gray “reindeer moss” or slip on 





THE DORIC TEMPLE. 


the red-brown spruce-needles. As 
one climbs higher the trees grow 
smaller, the oaks and beeches give 
place to the mountain-ash, the rowan- 
tree of Scotland, good against witches 
and warlocks. Some have even sup- 
posed that “Aroint thee, witch!” was 
a corruption of “A _ rowan-tree, 
witch!” This tree, from its graceful 
growth, its plumes of composite 
leaves on which Ruskin founds a lec- 
ture on architecture, its cymes of 
blossoms, pale in summer, changing 
to deep 
orange ber- 
ries in au- 
tumn, is a 
constant de- 
light to the 
eye,  espe- 
cially when 
seen from 
above, or in 
silhouette 
against the 
sky. Below 
these trees 
the flowers 
of the moun- 
tain wood 
are the wild 
oxalis, the 
little Solo- 
mon’s__ seal 
and the 
great white 
false Solo- 
mon’s__ seal 
with its 
palm-like leaves, the little green lily 
(Claytonia), so graceful in its leaves, 
shaft, and strange blue berries in 
autumn, wood violets, trilliums, and 
ground-cornel with its quatrefoil of 
white sepals. 

You may have the luck here to see 
a strange creature climbing a birch 
tree and, startled for a moment by its 
resemblance to a young bear, look 
anxiously around for its proud parent. 
A second look shows you that in 
spite of its formidable claws the crea- 
ture is only a great Canada porcu- 
pine. If your dog discovers him 
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scuttling among the bushes he will 
presently return to you howling, his 
mouth turned into a_ pincushion. 
Rabbits and foxes live here too, 
thrushes of various kinds, and vireos, 
and you often flush a partridge. 

After a short, sharp scramble one 
rises above the trees, feels the high, 
cool air, and suddenly astonished, has 
to raise his head through an arc of 
many degrees to see the edge of the 
blue wheel of the world below, which 
seems to rise around him. 

You are now at the head of a stair- 
way of rough blocks built by the 
Coast Survey up a very steep part of 
the path where it emerges from the 
woods, and happily here is a spring 
where you will rest and enjoy the 
sights up and down and the fine air. 
The forest as seen from above is very 
interesting, especially the beautiful 
heads of the mountain-ash. Above 
you tower the rocks, perhaps seven 
hundred feet to climb before you reach 
the top; their actual height enhanced 
by the fact that just where they come 


FROM THE WESTMORELAND HILLS. 


against the sky their edges, which 
should be softened by reflected light, 
are emphasized by the growth of black 
tripe de roche lichen, on whose gela- 
tinous and unpleasant nutriment the 
starving fur-hunter is said to live on 
the Barren Grounds when other food 
fails. 

Hitherto you have had the toil of 
climbing; now comes its delight. 
Cheered by the great outlook, fanned 
by the cool breeze, with good square 
footing on slabs instead of slippery 
black soil and stumbling blocks, you 
feel the joy of battle without its 
danger, as you carry with a rush, or 
flank by zig-zags these stone rifle-pits, 
scarps and bastions of superb regular- 
ity and strength, with faces as clear 
cut as if planned by Vauban himself. 
For at the point where we come above 
the tree-line the construction of the 
mountain shows best. It is simple 
and grand, and in detail is but a repe- 
tition of the outline as seen from the 
east-southeast on the hills near Bos- 
ton, viz., a long, smooth slope north, 
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and a steeper, broken one to the south. 
As may be seen in the report on the 
Geology of New Hampshire by Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, a great layer of 
gneiss and mica-slate overlies a mass 
of older porphyritic granite heaved up 
from below. The dip of the.strata is 
to the northward, hence the edges 
crop out on the south and make a 
series of giant stairs a little tilted 
backward. The great glacier which 
once covered the country, moving 
from the northward as it slid over the 
mountain ridge, using it as a foot- 
scraper, rudely sand-papered _ the 
ledges, thus bevelling their sharper 
edges. Speaking of a hill near by, a 
resident said to me, “North cant is 
mostly clayey”; perhaps the result of 
this foot-scraping process. This dip 
of the rocks is a sure guide to one lost 
in the cloud, an adventure which may 
easily happen on the mountain. By 
following the long even slope he will 
go down in the direction of Dublin 
and by going down the tilted steps he 
will shortly come out on the Troy 
side, where is the Mountain House. 

Now you reach the peak, stone hub 
of a dim blue wheel. No rival moun- 
tains close by interrupt the view. 
Once, when a boy, I had the pleasure 
of being on the summit on a clear day 
when mountains of every New Eng- 
land state, and also in New York, 
were flashing answers to Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Talcott of the Coast Survey 
on the apex rock and thus triangulat- 
ing the country. Of course they had 
a great instrument, but following the 
hint I have found since then that it is 
easy with a hand mirror to exchange 
greetings at a.moment agreed upon 
with invisible friends seven miles 
away. To those at home it is almost 
miraculous to see at exactly one 
o'clock a perfectly clear but very 
minute flash where friends ambuscade 
in the pinkish-gray mystery of the 
mountain slope. 

Of course the silver gleams of 
ponds first attract your eye as you 
look down. The Connecticut River 
you cannot see, and hardly the 


Ashuelot, but the westering sun 
brings out the mountains that fence 
them in, and at early morning the 
rivers rise into sight, as it were, by 
their mists. Beyond Watatic and 
Wachusett, Massachusetts seems so 
flat as to make one believe one looks 
at the sea, but to the north and west 
are hills and forest enough. Ascut- 
ney is a marked feature and is set 
down as exactly paired off with 
Monadnock in height, three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-six feet. 
Kearsarge is nearer, and, close by, the 
beautiful twins called the -Pack 
Monadnock, or Peterboro and Tem- 
ple Hills. The great “Height o’ land” 
separating the eastern and southern- 
bound waters stretches northward 
from Monadnock culminating in 
Mount Washington, one hundred 
miles away north by east, to be seen 
on clear afternoons. When the old 
meeting-house stood on Dublin Hill 
it was said that of two snow-flakes 
melting side by side on its ridge-pole 
one reached the Atlantic at Newbury- 
port, and its mate Long Island Sound 
at Old Saybrook. 

“At Monadnock it seems that the 
final cause of towns is to be seen from 
mountains,” said a humorist. Cer- 
tainly the white New England villages 
around their steeples are pleasant to 
see, but I pray you do not try to iden- 
tify barns with your spy-glass or la- 
ment if haze or, better, cloud or storm 
come up; nor stay too long on the 
bleak summit in thewind. Even with- 
outthe vieweveryspotonthe mountain 
is full of beauty, changing with the 
lightsandthemonth,and everything is 
at its best two hundred feet below you. 
Begin by noticing in the crevices of 
even the upper rocks, vibrating in the 
incessant wind, a delicate little Alpine 
flower, the Greenland sandwort, and 
in the gravel accumulating between 
the rocks and on the shores of those 
little rocky tarns, in which blocks like 
great stone coffins lie half submerged, 
gleams everywhere the shining dark 
green leaf of the mountain trefoil. 
Some of the leaves tend to turn scarlet 
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early and they adorn the rock fissures 
when the white flowers are gone. 
High on the watershed are the beds of 
glossy mountain-cranberry vines with 
plentiful fruit and flowers, and below 
there you may pick large wild straw- 
berries in the end of July. The 
thyrsus-shaped head of the moun- 
tain golden-rod show everywhere in 
the late summer, and so does the 
white spiraea. The bind-weed gropes 
for something to adorn with its beauti- 
ful spiral vine. Chokeberry and white 
golden-rod and pink fire-weed are 
lower. The white balls of the cotton- 
grass gleam everywhere in the 
rock-bottomed sphagnum swamps 
of the ridge between the first and 
secondary peak. The pretty Arctic 
sparrow, slate-blue with white tail- 
primaries, nests here, and I have 
heard a company of them sing at 
dawn. Song-sparrows, cheewinks and 
night-hawks and even robins live on 
the sheltered side along the forest. 
Monadnock shares with a few other 
mountains— Chocorua I think is one 
—the advantages of having had its 
noble head cleared of forest and vege- 
table soil by fire, yet so long ago that 
the blemishing wreck of fire has dis- 
appeared. It is said that early in the 
century the fire from a brush-burning 
on a farm on the Troy side spread to 
the mountain, which burned for three 
weeks, a glorious beacon for fifty 
miles around. This burned off the 
primeval forest and even the soil, 
largely vegetable, from the upper 
rocks, which it would require geologic 
time to replace. Of course the fire 
roared up the hollows between the 
spurs where the trees were largest, 
and the wind sent this blow-pipe- 
flame against the precipices above. 
At two such places enormous slides 
have occurred, the granite blocks 
large as cottages are piled at the bot- 
tom like enormous dice, and among 
these were to be found red lines of 
punk of decayed spruces seventy feet 
long, the ends of the knots charred; 
and these remains of trees actually 
bitten in between the blocks, which 


seems good evidence that the ruin 
was due to the fire. In many places 
the rock scales off as it does after 
being burnt. 

There is a region above the tree- 
line and below the crags, sheltered 
from the north and looking out on the 
great quadrant towards Wachusett. 
Here the blue-gray slabs of rock are 
flatter and between them are spaces 
carpeted with moss, comforting to the 
feet, or filled with the handsome 
glaucous foliage of rhodora-bushes 
or the pink of sheep-laurel. Here is 
an ideal camping place when once you 
learn where the sure spring lies 
hidden; and if you pass a week here 
you will carry away memories to 
brighten a lifetime. The scattered 
spruces on this plateau afford you 
bedding and fuel. Blueberries of a 
quality that lowlanders never know 
come in June in the lower southern 
forcing-beds and last through the 
summer; and on the north side of 
the upper rocks I have picked them 
from blood-red bushes in October. 
Of the multitudes who ascend the 
mountain, hardly one in a hundred 
leaves the path, so you are not mo- 
lested. If your home is on the moun- 
tain you need not flee as evening or 
rains come on. The night, the dawn, 
the evening, the oncoming or break- 
ing away of a storm are the very 
choicest pageants the mountain has 
to offer, and you learn that mythol- 
ogy and poetry is all to be written 
anew and better. There are morn- 
ings when you can stand on the peak, 
the heavens bell-clear above you, and 
look down on a tossing sea of pale 
clouds shutting off the world. The 
sun rising touches these with pink and 
soon they fade and melt. There are 
dark nights when wandering on the 
lesser domes you will see the broken 
fragments of cloud rush on you like 
great ghosts or reminding you of 
Kuhleborn in Undine. When on a 
July day the thunder mutters behind 
the mountain, if you plan to go to the 
hotel for shelter you will make a great 
mistake. Stay rather and sit at ease 
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upon one of the split domes near your 
camp, like Priam on the walls of Troy 
(you look down on Troy, by the way), 
and watch the marshalling of the 
storm. A column gathers, advances, 
tarries, divides. You think it will 
pass round the mountain. No, he 
will almost surely summon it to bathe 
his hot rocks and stir him with 
thunderbolts. The towns below have 
faded in sheets of rain, and now the 
great thunderhead sweeps aloft over 
the sun, and the cold, wet wind rushes 
upon you. Soon a flash right over 
the summit and a heavy detonation 
startles you and the big drops begin. 
Another crash, this time prolonged 
by echoes of crags and clouds, shakes 
down the rain and a deluge falls. 
Vain to seek shelter in caves of gran- 
ite blocks; the water drips from above 
and courses below. The anchorites 
had the wit to choose a limestone 
country with practicable caves. So 
you must revel in your wetness and 
the splendid glories of Heaven’s 
artillery. But the fuses of its shells 
are cut very short. 

Now the storm is breaking up. 
See the beautiful dissolving views of 
a few blue acres here and there 
through curtains of pallid cloud, and 
look at the whole mountain-side alive 
with silver sheets and white singing 
cataracts. The sun comes out and 
dries your rocks, and shows you the 
beautiful fresh green of the spruces 
and the shining viburnum leaves. 
Now to the eastward is a rainbow, a 
complete brilliant arch, but of Moor- 
ish horseshoe pattern because you are 
so high. Everything is now soaking 
wet, but birch bark and spruce knots 
will burn gloriously and dry your 
clothes and cook your supper while 
the hermit or wood thrush’s song 
rings up clear and rich from half a 
mile below you. The rain has dark- 
ened the rusty tripe de roche and the 
great sierra of the summit stands 
black against the northwest glow of 
twilight, or of northern lights which 
may follow. Now the night-hawks 
begin to rip the air with their swoop- 


‘ 


ing. Far in the east you see the 
lightning plunging its bolt again and 
again into Sodoms and Gomorrahs of 
the plain. Pile your fire high for 
company. It is well worth while, for 
be sure the goddess will repay the dis- 
comforts of couchant a la belle etoile 
with sights of her 


‘* Far folded_mists and gleaming halls of 
dawn.” 


In the few verses which I have the 
privilege of quoting below, from a 
longer poem,* the austere splendors 
of Monadnock are fitly rendered. 


‘* From field and fold aloof he stands, 
A lonely peak in peopled lands 
Rock-ridged above his wooded bands ; 


‘* Like a huge arrowhead in stone. 


‘* The gentle hours, in gradual flight, 
Weave round his huge, impassive height 
A warp of gloom, a woof of light : 


‘+ All day the purple shadows dream 
Along his slopes or upward stream ; 
And shafts of golden sunlight gleam, — 


‘* The circle of the changing year 
Rounds slowly to the perfect sphere, 
His withered sides grow brown and sere. 


‘* Along his lone and barren crest 
The screaming gale, his only guest, 
Roars from the wild and dreary west. 


‘* The dazzling day, the steel-blue night, 
Bathe each bold crag and ice-capped height 
In zones and shafts of naked light. 


‘* What change has warped the hills and leas 
Since first he rose to forms like these 
Above the wild Laurentian seas? 


‘* The Alps and Andes were not born 
When first he saw the beaming morn 
Paint on the dark a world forlorn. 


‘* He heard the wind of Destiny 
Speed trackless over land and sea, 
Sowing the seeds of life to be.” 


* ** Monadnoc,” a poem by Mr. J. E. Nesmith of Lowell. 





FATE. 


By F. Torrey Connor. 


66 EHOLD, unto this princely house 
B A child is born!” 
A sentinel from watch-tower high 
Proclaims at morn. 
Whate’er may be his heart’s desire — 
The best of earth 
Is his to have and hold, this child’s 
Of noble birth. 


With none to welcome, none to praise, 
That self-same day 

Another life is ushered in, 
Not far away, 

Beneath the castle’s frowning walls; 
His heritage,— 

That lowly babe’s, — grim want, and woe 
His only wage. 


At midnight, when all men forget 
Their cares in sleep, 

Save those who slumber not, but rise 
To pray or weep, 

Death’s angel passed the castle walls— 
Aye, passed inside,— 

Although the humble cottage door 
Stood open wide. 





THE WAY OF LIFE. 
By Fohn White Chadwick. 


‘* Of all peculiarly beautiful things in Japan, the most beautiful are the 
approaches to high places of worship or of rest, — the Ways that go to 
Nowhere and the Steps that lead to Nothing."—Lafcadio Hearn. 


THOUGHT is here, O spirits that deny, 
A To cheer us when your doleful prophecy 
Of Nothingness and Nowhere breathes its sigh 
Upon our hearts. For even if so it be, 
And Death ends all, how beautiful the Way 
That leads us thither, lit with suns and stars, 
Bright with the seasons’ magical array, 
The morning’s and the evening’s cloudy bars, 
The birds and poets singing as we go 
From East to West across the pleasant Land; 
The clouds, majestic, moving to and fro, 
And dear companions always close at hand 
Heart-full of love. So rich, O God, the store 
Of perfect things, how dare we ask for more? 
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OLIVIA’S WAITING-LIST. 





By Caroline Ticknor. 


O one who had the good fortune 
to spend a few minutes in her 
society would have wondered at 

the length of Olivia’s “waiting-list.” 
She was the acknowledged belle, not 
only of the village, but of the entire 
country round about. Far beyond 
the limits of the country, indeed, had 
spread her fame for grace and beauty, 
so that admiring swains journeyed 
from quite improbable distances to 
dance with her at the May Festival, or 
to escort her to the Agricultural Fair. 
Her father, old Judge Freeland, had 
tired of city life, after the death of his 
young wife, and had withdrawn with 
his little daughter to spend the last 
years of his life among the peaceful 
hills of Meadow Crest; and it was in 
those early years, when he first settled 
there, that I became a visitor beneath 
his hospitable roof. 

My father and the Judge had been 
great chums at college, before my 
father had decided to make his home 
in the far West, whence I emerged 
after many years bound for my father’s 
college and bearing in my pocket 
letters to many of his early friends. 
It was in response to one of those 
letters that I received a cordial invita- 
tion to consider the fine old house at 
Meadow Crest one of my homes. 
The Judge was gratified to find in me 
an aspirant for his beloved profession; 
and so it came about that I spent a 
great part of my college vacations 
driving his horses, lounging under his 
wide-spreading elms, or listening to 
long discourses on his pet theme, the 
Law. If I have failed to profit by the 
good advice which he so freely poured 
into my half-attentive ears, his gen- 
erosity must bear the blame, for giving 
me too much of a good thing. 

During my early visits, Olivia and I 
became fast friends. She was a child, 
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and I a full-grown college man. To-- 
gether we scoured the country round 
on horseback, rode madly over fields 
and through swamps, or scampered 
across the hills at breakneck speed. 
She was a daring little creature, run- 
ning a thousand risks and never com- 
ing to any harm. She always set the 
pace; I merely followed, exhorting 
her to caution, until I found my words 
were wasted and held my peace and 
my seat in the saddle as best I could. 

Olivia was a wayward child, and 
spoiled. She twisted the old Judge 
around her little finger as deftly as she 
twined the daisy chains she wove and 
tossed aside. She desired pets, and 
the Judge provided all she wanted. 
The house was filled with dogs and 
cats of all descriptions, sizes and 
tempers. Rabbits and white mice 
frisked across the drawing-room, and 
tame gray squirrels nibbled freely at 
the backs of priceless law books. 

I tried to point out to the Judge the 
error of his way one evening, after I 
had found my tennis shoes quite 
ruined by the favorite squirrel and 
several pairs of gloves chewed up by 
a new pup, not to mention a bantam 
hen upon my bureau which had de- 
voured all my collar-studs. I urged 
that it was wrong never to curb so 
wild a nature. I felt, moreover, that 
it was hardly more than fair to offer 
the Judge a little something in return 
for all his valuable advice to me. 

But not a word would he so much as 
listen to. Olivia was perfect in his 
sight. She should go where she 
wished, have anything she wanted, 
say what she liked. He had himself 
experienced an education, the creed 
of which was “Thou shalt not”; his 
daughter’s should be something quite 
different. 

I plainly saw that any restraining 
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influence which was to reach Olivia 
must come from some other source, 
and I determined that I would do my 
best to exert that power which as “bon 
camarade” | exercised over the little 
lady of the house. I strove to win 
her admiration by smali feats of ath- 
letic prowess (which heretofore had 
failed to win me anything), and enter- 
tained her by thrilling fairy tales and 
stories of wild adventure, until I saw 
that I had gained a hold upon her 
youthful fancy, which had enshrined 
me with those doughty and doubtful 
heroes of whom I[ told prodigious lies. 
Then, during our rambles after ber- 
ries or while our horses walked along 
a shady road, I began warily to exer- 
cise my educational influence upon 
Olivia. I pointed out to her the error 
of blindly following every passing im- 
pulse and giving way to each extrava- 
gant emotion, and urged the noble 
doctrine of self-control. “Let your 
head rule that wayward little heart, 
Olivia,” I often told her, “and you will 
be spared many wretched hours.” 
As I administered my good advice, 
my pupil’s laughing eyes grew 
thoughtful, and she listened to my 
words with the same rapt attention 
which she bestowed upon my fairy 
tales and stories of adventure. 

At the close of the last visit which I 
paid to Meadow Crest during my col- 
lege days, my small companion drove 
me to the station in her pony-cart in 
calm, indifferent silence, which con- 
trasted sharply with her usual out- 
spoken grief at my departure. As I 
alighted from the phaéton she re- 
marked briefly: 

“T suppose we may expect you as 
usual next season? ” 

“Nothing shall keep me from dear 
old Meadow Crest,” I answered 
warmly, “though this you know must 
end the long vacations of one who is 
to be a bright light in the legal world. 
Now, please remember all my good 
advice. Good-bye. Ah, but you do 
not look as though you cared one bit. 
I do believe you are not sorry to have 
me go.” 


At this, Olivia flashed a half re- 
proachful glance at me from under- 
neath her sunbonnet, and swallowed 
as if a painful lump had risen in her 
throat. Then she said with a toss of 
her small head: 

“You give me good advice, and 
when I follow it you do not like it. 
Remember that you said, ‘Let your 
head rule.’ ” 

So saying, she seized the whip and 
gave the pony a vicious little slash 
with it, which so surprised him that 
he took to his fleet heels and quickly 
bore his mistress and the phaéton out 
of sight. 


Despite my promise of a speedy 
return to Meadow Crest, more than 
eight years elapsed before I once 
more alighted from the train which 
drew up at the dusty little station 
which had apparently escaped the 
“Queen Anne” wave which had swept 
over the margin of the railroad. 
Breathing a prayer for this and other 
blessings, I stepped on to the well- 
remembered platform, which seemed 
to have shrunk somewhat in size dur- 
ing the intervening years, and found 
myself confronting the same impas- 
sive visage of the station-master, 
which had nodded a friendly farewell 
to me eight years before. He stood 
in the precise spot where I had left 
him, and it seemed to me that he was 
certainly attired in the same clothes; 
in fact, everything about the station 
and its presiding genius appeared 
quite as if I had left them but yester- 
day. Instinctively I looked to see 
Olivia’s curly locks surmounting the 
pony-phaéton in which I had last 
taken leave of her. She, too, I felt, 
must greet me as of old, jumping 
down from her seat and rushing to 
welcome me with outstretched arms. 
I grasped my bag, which I had‘ mo- 
mentarily dropped while I surveyed 
the old familiar landmarks, and 
turned to greet my old friend Hinks, 
the station master. 

“How d’ye do, Hinks?” I called 
out gaily, but he stared blankly at me, 
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and thrust upon me for the first time 
the melancholy consciousness of 
those eight intervening years. Had 
I then changed so much, while Hinks 
had obstinately remained untouched 
by Time’s relentless finger? 

“I’m sorry that you don’t know me, 
Mr. Hinks,” I said, approaching him 
with an aggrieved air; “but appar- 
ently it’s quite the proper thing, for 
the Judge has not remembered to send 
down for me.” 

Hinks bestowed upon me a search- 
ing glance, which, coupled with my 
reference to the Judge, served to 
make known my identity to him. 

“The Jedge!” he -drawled, while 
the glimmer of dawning intelligence 
crept upon his inexpressive face. 
“Oh, you ain’t young Mr. Kent, what 
used to come here summers? Wall, 
I must say you hev changed.” The 
certainty of my identity having by 
this time thoroughly permeated his 
consciousness, he became friendly. 
“Glad to see ye up here ag’in. I 
guess you won’t find things changed 
much, except the new race track 
they’ve put in at the Centre; though 
the Jedge he’s changed some, I should 
say. 

“And Miss Olivia?” I questioned, 
suddenly thinking that she too, like 
myself, was doubtless not possessed 
of Mr. Hinks’s talent for standing 
still. 

“Oh, Miss Olivia, she’s grown up, 
I should say, more’n considerable, 
since you was here,” he replied with a 
broad smile. “I tell you she’s”—he 
paused as if searching for some suit 
able adjective, and as he did so turned 
his attention to a distant cloud of dust. 
“There she is,” he concluded, quite as 
if she had been the missing adjective; 
“I guess the Jedge ain’t forgot ye, 
after all.” 

I watched the oncoming dog-cart 
driven by a stylish damsel, whom I 
stared at fixedly for traces of my curly- 
headed companion of old. I could 
discern only a crinkly golden coil in 
place of the familiar shock of curls, 
and delicate, finely chiseled features 


. “IT am so sorry to be late!” 


instead of the chubby face I so well 
remeinbered. 

In another moment she had reined 
up the bay mare, and was protesting: 
Her 
smile and mischievous blue eyes as- 
sured me that this was indeed my old 
friend. 

“What a transformation!” I ex- 
claimed, climbing up beside her. 
“Where is my little girl with her long 
curls? Can this* superb young wo- 
man be Olivia?” . 

“T’m very sorry to disappoint you, 
she responded lightly; “but it is your 
own fault. Why did you stay away 
so long?” 

“That is what I’m saying to myself 
this very minute. But the Judge can 
answer for me; he knows how long it 
takes to make a lawyer, and how much 
longer than that it takes the lawyer to 
make a living. Can’t you see how 
much hard labor has already aged me? 
Even Mr. Hinks quite failed to recog- 
nize me.” 

“Yes,” she said looking at me 
critically, ‘“‘you are old and—lift your 
hat again—and gray. I thought I 
a few hairs 


saw gray when you 
first raised it. I’m very glad, for I 
was afraid you might seem too 
young.” 


“Indeed,—why too young?” 

“Because all my friends at present 
are either at one extreme or at the 
other; they are too old or else too 
young, and I’ve been longing for 
some one in between, a kind of stand- 
by, you know, on whom I could de- 
pend. I want a friend and counselor 
to lecture me and give me good ad- 
vice, and I remember how well you 
used to do it. Now, poor papa,” she 
went on, “is not advanced enough in 
his ideas to be of real assistance. I 
need some middle-aged friend who 
has experience without a lot of old- 
time prejudices.” 

“You may call me any age you 
please,” I answered laughingly. “Tf 
you were twelve and I was twenty- 
four when last we met, why, now that 
you are twenty, I of course am twice 
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as old as that. 
suit you?” 

“T think that will do,” she answered 
gaily, “and | can easily imagine that 
you are quite as old as that.” 

I responded with the best grace that 
I could summon to this doubtful 
compliment; and just then she 
pointed with her whip. ‘See, we are 
coming to the old place. I don’t be- 
lieve you'll find it changed one bit; 
and look, there’s papa watching for 
you. He has been looking forward 
to having such long, delightful discus- 
sions on law! You will not mind, 1 
know, if I leave the room when you 
begin those tiresome talks; I simply 
cannot stand a great deal of that sort 
of thing.” 

“I should be sorry to be instru- 
mental in boring you to death,” I said 
a little stiffly, as we stopped in front 
of the wide, vine-covered porch, where 
the white-haired Judge stood waiting 
to greet us. 

After dinner, I sat with the Judge 
in his spacious library, listened to his 
fluent discourse, and tried to talk en- 
thusiastically regarding a famous case 
pending in the Supreme Court; but 
despite my efforts, my attention was 
distracted by the constant murmur of 
voices just outside the window on the 
veranda, where the form of some de- 
voted swain was visible. He seemed 
determined to stay indefinitely, re- 
gardless of the impatience of his 
horse, which clanked incessantly at 
the chain by which he was fastened to 
a post. After some little time, the 
Judge, concluding doubtless from my 
irrelevant replies that I was weary 
after my journey, asked me if I wished 
to go to my room; and I responded 
promptly that I was extremely tired 
and begged that he would bid Olivia 
good-night for me. “I see that she 
has company,” I murmured in an in- 
different tone. 


Is forty old enough to 


“Ah, yes, yes,—I believe it’s young- 


Gale from the Corners; he’s here 
quite frequently,—rides a fine bay.” 

“No, a white horse,” I answered, 
peering out of the window. 


“Ah, then it must be Richard 
Foster,—he rides a white horse; in- 
deed I said the other day it seemed to 
me that his white horse had _ be- 
come a permanent fixture at that post 
lately.” 

“A popular post, truly!” 

“Yes, yes,—and that’s the worst of 
it,” the Judge went on. “You see 
they’re all of them after Olivia.” 

“What, the horses?” I queried 
flippantly. 

“My dear fellow, it is no joke,” the 
Judge said earnestly. Then he sat 
down, and I sat down, while both of 
us forgot that I was ready to be shown 
tomy room. And this time my atten- 
tion did not wander. 

“T talk to you as I would to your 
father,” the Judge began, “for I can 
almost imagine you are he, you seem 
so much older than other fellows of 
your age; in fact, ever since I first 
knew you, you have seemed like a 
veritable companion to me.” 

I nodded assent. “It is doubtless 
my mission to be old before my time,” 
I] murmured. 

Then the Judge went on to tell me 
that he was growing feebler all the 
time, and that he hated to picture to 
himself Olivia left all alone after his 
death. “She is so impulsive and so 
headstrong, that I should really like 
to see her married and settled down 
before I go,” he said. “But,” he 
added after a pause, “that is a prob- 
lem very difficult to solve.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I answered, wait- 
ing for him to go on. 

He seemed lost in thought, and as 
he paused the summer breeze wafted 
a gay “Good-night” in through the 
window, followed by the clatter of 
departing hoofs. 

“A problem difficult to solve, you 
said?” I ventured finally. 

“Yes, yes,—she is so wild and way- 
ward, not like her mother or like me, 
sometimes I verily believe she has no 
heart. There are a dozen in her 


train, whom she plays fast and loose 
with. One day she is loud in praise 
of one, the next day it is someone 
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else; now she dislikes them all, and 
again declares that she adores them 
every one. At times, I fancy there is 
one she really cares for, and then I am 
convinced that she has not the least 
regard for anyone,—except perhaps 
myself’—here the Judge’s tone grew 
softer; “I really think that she is 
rather fond of me.” 

At this point I heard a little rustle, 
and as I turned I saw Olivia standing 
in the doorway, like some bright vision 
in the sombre setting of an antique 
frame. The picture was illumined by 
the rays from a tall lamp near by, 
which fell upon her golden hair and 
made her face shine forth from the 
dark background, while her muslin 
gown melted mistily into the black- 
ness behind her. She stood with 
clasped hands, regarding her father 
with a half troubled look; then she 
ran lightly forward and perched upon 
the arm of his big chair. 

“He merely thinks that I am fond of 
him, poor soul,” she said in a low, 
mocking tone. “He never feels quite 
sure, because he has no confidence in 
one so vacillating. He has spoiled 
me, and now repents his folly, when it 
is too late. Poor papa!” She kissed 
him playfully upon the forehead, and 
then crossed to the sofa where I was 
sitting. “I see that he’s been telling 
you about that dreadful ‘waiting- 
list?”; and she laughed gleefully as 
she sat down beside me. “Ah, it is 


such a painful subject,—for papa.: 


I’m glad that you have come to help 
him solve the problem; two heads are 
so much better than one.” 

“T should think this was rather a 
question of hearts.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t in the least,” she 
answered quickly. “I see you are in- 
clined to make the same mistake papa 
does. Such absurd notions were well 
enough back in the dark ages, but we 
to-day have reached a more progres- 
sive state. A calm, reasonable com- 
parison of qualities is what the modern 
woman’s choice should rest on, not 
the irresponsible fluttering of a foolish 
organ called the heart.” She looked 
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appealingly at me. ‘I know that you 
agree with me, sir counselor.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T’ve not forgotten your parting 
words of good advice to me, although 
you gave them eight years ago.” 

“But I have,—pray what were 
they?” 

“*Let your head rule your heart, 
Olivia!’” she returned serenely. 

I shook my head. ‘I’m not so sure 
that it was good advice.” 

“But I am; it was the best advice I 
ever had.” ; 

“At all events, I can give you some 
that is much better, now,” I said de- 
cidedly, “for my advice is worth a 
great deal more than it was eight years 
ago.” 

“Very well, sir, I shall soon demand 
it, you may be sure,” she cried gaily, 
rising to say good-night. 

“T will help you all I can,” I 
answered. 

She clasped my hand impulsively. 
“Tt is a bargain that you shall be my 
legal confidant and highly valued ad- 
viser. I shall have perfect faith in 
your decision, and will abide by it,— 
you have my word upon it.” 

“T too place all confidence in your 
discretion and excellent advice,” 
added the Judge, grasping my hand 
when she was gone. 

“But this is really too absurd!” I 
eagerly protested. “You are not in 
earnest! Why should I meddle in a 
matter which seriously concerns the 
lifelong happiness of other people?” 

The Judge smiled vaguely. 
“One reason is enough,—Olivia 
wishes it.” 

When I reached my room, I threw 
myself into an armchair and sat for a 
long time with my eyes fixed upon the 
vines which swayed across my win- 
dow in the moonlight. Why, after 
all, I argued in my effort to readjust 
myself, should we let tradition and 
usage acquire so firm a hold upon us? 
Why should we be surprised at a 
new expression of human progress? 
Olivia was undoubtedly a type of the 
progressive woman, and the more I 
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meditated upon the spread of such a 
type, the more I was convinced that 
lasting benefit must spring from an 
advance towards reasonable and logi- 
cal selection in the important matter 
of marriage. I was pleased for my 
own part to have so fine an opportu- 
nity to study the working out of this 
interesting problem. I, an impartial 
friend, with some experience and a 
tolerable amount of taste and judg- 
ment, would do my best calmly and 
wisely to compare and weigh all mer- 
its and defects in a judicial balance 
which should pronounce upon the 
worthiest aspirant and cross the 
others from Olivia’s “waiting-list.” 

During the next few days, I waited 
in vain to hear the vital subject again 
alluded to. Apparently Olivia had 
quite forgotten the role of confidant 
which she had so readily assigned to 
me on that first evening. She was 
my boon companion now, and as of 
old we scoured the country roads on 
horseback and explored the groves 
and apple orchards. The summer 
days sped by on wings, while often- 
times I wondered if the pleasure I ex- 
perienced was mutual and the quick 
response to every fleeting mood 
which I expressed really spontaneous, 
—or was Olivia merely trying to 
entertain me? Surely she was mis- 
tress of that delightful art—if art it 
was. 

While I reveled in the simple coun- 
try life, smoking and chatting with 
the Judge, walking or driving with 
Olivia, I often meditated upon the 
“waiting-list.” As I studied Olivia 
and learned to know her better daily, 
I recognized in her a certain elu- 
siveness, which lessened my assur- 
ance as to the weight which any opin- 
ion of mine might carry. And I pos- 
sessed an uncomfortable conviction 
that I was being made game of on the 
evening of my arrival. 

One afternoon I sauntered to the 
shaded veranda where Olivia sat in a 
high-backed wicker chair, intent upon 
a complicated piece of embroidery, 
which I regarded with growing ani- 
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mosity since it absorbed Olivia’s undi- 
vided attention whenever she took it 
up, and made me keenly feel my un- 
importance. 

“T never saw a piece of work like 
that,” I remarked discontentedly, 
after a long silence, during which my 
presence was quite unnoted. “I 
verily believe you ravel it out each 
night and then begin it again the next 
day, like that deceitful woman Pe- 
nelope. Such an old-fashioned and 
worn-out method of proceeding for 
a progressive, up-to-date young 
woman! ” 

Olivia laughed. “You see there 
are so few good ways of keeping off 
impetuous suitors!’ she said, glanc- 
ing at me mischievously. 

Thoughts of the “waiting-list” arose 
before me, and I frowned; then, after 
a few moments more of silence, I ven- 
tured in an aggrieved tone: “I’m sorry 
that I have been tried and found want- 
ing.” 
“Found wanting what?’ she 
queried mirthfully, glancing up from 
the absorbing piece of work. 

“Wanting to be a counselor, a con- 
fidant,” I replied. “You know you 
said you needed one, to help you with 
—with that ‘waiting-list.’”’ 

I fancied that I discerned a fleeting 
wave of displeasure upon her face as 
she bent over her embroidery. It 
vanished instantly, however, and she 
looked up serenely to meet my gaze. 

“T see,” she said, “you have been 
waiting patiently all this time to be 
consulted, and have been disappointed 
at the long delay! How could I have 
been so thoughtless as to fancy I[ 
could entertain you better in other 
ways? Come,” she continued, rising 
so hastily that the embroidery silks 
were scattered at her feet, “and I will 
introduce you to my ‘waiting-list.’ ” 

She led the way upstairs, and I fol- 
lowed to the end of the long, winding 
hall, where she paused and drew aside 
a heavy curtain. 

“Walk in,” she said. “This is my 
picture gallery.” 

“Of rogues or fools?” I questioned 
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lightly, glancing around at the array 
of photographs which literally cov- 
ered the walls. 

“You can decide that for yourself,” 
she answered laughing, “for you are 


one of them. Look!’—and she 
pointed out a little old college picture 
of me. 

I gazed around with interest at the 
many faces on the walls, which were 
mostly classified in groups according 
to Olivia’s fancy. Here, the compos- 
ers, the most famous artists; there, 
her favorite authors, celebrated prima- 
donnas and actresses. After a few 
moments during which I kept ex- 
claiming: “Ah, that is excellent of 
Bernhardt!” or “What a clever pose 
that is of Terry’s!” I realized that 
Olivia was studying a group of pic- 
tures in an opposite corner of the 
room. Glancing over her shoulder, I 
paused a moment before exclaiming 
with keen interest, “So this is the 
‘waiting-list!’” Ranged in line, were 
the pictures of half a dozen or more 
young men, all comely in appearance, 
some decidedly attractive. Under- 
neath each picture, attached by a piece 
of ribbon to a small brass hook, hung 
a strip of paper, which was divided 
into two columns bya line drawn down 
the middle. At the top of each strip 
I read the word “remarks,” and below 
that the words “for” and “against” 
headed each column. 

The first picture which I scruti- 
nized had underneath the following 
“remarks” in the “for” column, “in- 
teresting listener,” “knows when to 
go,” “beautiful chestnut hair and 
handsome eyes,” “rides well,” “ex- 
tremely generous,” “loves flowers,” 
“is most attentive to papa,” which was 
offset on the “against” side by “con- 
scious of his good looks,” “lacking in 
original thought,” “has no high aspi- 
rations,” “wears glaring neckties,” 
“votes the democratic ticket,” and 
“smokes too many cigarettes.” I 
slowly perused the strip under each 
picture, and then turned and faced 
Olivia, who was looking’ at me in- 
tently from a divan near the window. 
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“Now you are in possession of the 
salient points,” she remarked calmly. 

“The salient points! Ha, ha! 
They are too delicious for words. 
Why, already I know them all better 
than if I had met them a dozen times.” 
And I laughed loudly again. 

But Olivia rose with flashing eyes. 
“So this is my reward for taking you 
into my confidence! I see that you 
were right when you suggested you 
had been tried and found wanting. | 
might have known—” 

“Pray forgive me,” | interrupted. 
“I beg a thousand pardons. I sol- 
emnly swear that I will never from 
this time on laugh at anything you say 
or do, Olivia, unless you wish it; and 
I will do my best to help you choose 
the worthiest from that list, although 
I warn you that I shall criticise se- 
verely, for I cannot let you throw 
yourself away.” 

Her wrath had quite subsided dur- 
ing my humble protest, but she 
seemed hardly to have heard my last 
remark, so intently was she gazing 
upon the line of pictures which I had 
been inspecting; so again I repeated, 
“You know I cannot let you throw 
yourself away, Olivia.” 

“No,” she responded rather petu- 
lantly, “but how are you going to 
prevent such a catastrophe?” 

“T don’t know yet,” I answered, 
frowning at the row of photographs, 
which one and all seemed to challenge 
my interference; “but when the time 
comes I shall doubtless find a way.” 

Then we went back to the veranda; 
but a chilly east wind had sprung up, _ 
which blew Olivia’s embroidery silks 
wildly about and: sent me scurrying 
across the lawn after the magazines 
and papers which the summer gale 
was making sport of, while it treated 
the Judge’s “Quarterly” as if it were 
very light literature indeed. 


If there is one trait in woman more 
aggravating than any other, it is her 
fondness for extremes. Why should 
Olivia have ignored that “waiting- 
list” at first, and then have taken it for 
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granted that I was interested in noth- 
ing else? It was so inconsistent in 
her to ask me to be her counselor, 
and then to seem resentful because I 
showed my readiness to carry out her 
own suggestion. I should assuredly 
never have introduced the subject had 
I dreamed my words could be produc- 
tive of such disastrous effect. From 
the afternoon I broached the “waiting- 
list,” Olivia seemed determined to 
talk to me of that and only that. 
Vainly I tried to interest her in other 
topics; she always returned to that 
one line of thought. The subject pos- 
sessed undoubted interest, but it 
seemed to me a trifle too much to ex- 
pect that any counselor would never 
tire of discussing the qualities of other 
men. I often grew so weary of the 
self-same theme that I took refuge in 
the solitude of my own room or 
sought relief in listening to deep legal 
discourses from the Judge. 

It was not merely conversations re- 
garding the gentlemen in question 
which tried my soul, but the necessity 
of personal acquaintance with each, 
added to hours and hours of friendly 
intercourse, which I could not escape. 
Olivia invited them in turn, until I had 
inspected the-entire list, and then, as 
though I had not previously endured 
enough, began again at the beginning, 
never giving me a breathing space 
between. They came to. dinner, 
supper,—yes, to breakfast; and when 
they were not present, Olivia sat down 
seriously to discuss their merits with 
me, so that their shades were ever on 
hand to torture me. She seemed to 
think that I was as absorbed in choos- 
ing one of those wretched aspirants as 
she was, when she might have seen 
that I abhorred the very mention of 
their names. Still I tried for her sake 
to consider them with impartiality, 
although I grew to hate them severally 
and individually, for very weariness of 
the whole lot; for not only were they 
with me through the day, but at night 
they visited my dreams, nay, alto- 
gether banished sleep from my un- 
easy pillow. 


In return for all the irritation which 
the members of the “waiting-list” 
caused me, I dissected them merci- 
lessly, studied their faults minutely, 
and rejoiced in every vulnerable point 
my penetration could discern. I dis- 
covered frailties and peculiarities in- 
numerable, which Olivia riever would 
have chronicled but for my timely aid. 
I even wrote them down on the 
“against” side of those slips of paper. 
In fact, most of my writing was done 
on the “against” side. Olivia com- 
plained that I was overdoing it, but I 
asked her in response why she had 
asked me for my criticism if she did 
not want it. Moreover, I claimed 
that she did all her writing on the 
“for” side of those rapidly lengthen- 
ing columns, and so exhausted all 
that could be said there. No matter 
how long the column might be on the 
“against” side, she would invariably 
equalize it by a lengthy list upon the 
other. I never would have believed 
that any one could have discovered so 
many desirable traits in half a dozen 
very commonplace young men. 

On one occasion, I couldn’t refrain 
from saying to Olivia that I didn’t 
wonder it was hard for her to make a 
choice, when she apparently admired 
them all so much. To which she re- 
sponded that she had often had the 
same thought herself and had in con- 
sequence almost come to the conclu- 
sion that it would really be wiser to 
draw lots. After this rejoinder, I de- 
cided that it was useless to give advice 
to anyone so hopelessly unreasonable. 
I even doubted if it was ever worth the 
while to give advice to anyone,—for 
people failed to appreciate what they 
received gratis; it was only what they 
paid a generous sum for that they 
valued. Having come to this most 
logical conclusion, I sought the 
Judge and urged him to take a stroll 
with me; but he declined and I was 
forced to go alone, and having noth- 
ing to divert my thoughts, I spent the 
afternoon in cutting down the “wait- 
ing-list” and legally disposing of the 
names upon it one by one. In fact, 
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before I turned my steps again to- 
wards the house, I had convinced 
myself clearly and definitely that they 
were none of them capable of making 
Olivia happy. 

The only difficulty now was to con- 
vince her of this great truth. After 
much deliberation, I decided that I 
would take them one by one, and by a 
thorough and eloquent statement of 
their disqualifications endeavor to 
open Olivia’s eyes to the unsuitability 
ofeach. I began the following after- 
noon, and my heartfelt appeal was not 
without effect. Indeed, it settled one 
member of the list that very night; I 
knew, because she told me briefly the 


“next morning that she had crossed 


him off. This announcement filled 
me with a righteous joy. I was in- 
deed a tried and trusted friend, a val- 
ued counselor, and my position was 
one of genuine importance. Best of 
all, Olivia really placed implicit faith 
in my opinion when a final decision 
was to be reached. 

I almost trembled as I realized the 
power which I was wielding over the 
fate of others. I began for the first 
time to feel some little sympathy for 
the remaining names upon that “wait- 
ing-list,” although I realized that it 
was my painful duty to destroy their 
chances one by one,—for was I not 
Olivia’s friend, whose only duty was 
to consider her welfare? If I could 
have conscientiously believed that 
any one of them was suited to Olivia, 
I should have done my utmost to 
champion his cause; but I could not, 
and so I urged Olivia to consider well 
my summary of each before she made 
a rash decision. 

So it happened that, one by one, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing those 
aspirants crossed from the list. Yes, 
there came a time when only one poor 
luckless chap remained; and he was 
the least interesting and most unat- 
tractive of the lot. His evident unfit- 
ness made me feel quite confident that 
a few words from me would settle 
him; for had not my intelligent sug- 
gestions regarding all the others been 
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received with deference, my every 
criticism taken note of and my_ final 
decision abided by! I therefore at- 
tacked the last man on that list with a 
superior air and assured bearing; 
when, lo! a strange and unexpected 
something happened. 

It was just after supper on a warm 
and enervating August night when I 
touched upon the last man, having 
learned that he was coming over that 
evening to make a farewell call before 
departing on a western trip. For the 
past few days I had observed symp- 
toms in Olivia of something like a de- 
fiant attitude towards me. She had 
snapped me up derisively on several 
occasions, and had acted in a thousand 
little ways as if my presence had be- 
come distasteful to her. I tried in 
vain io comprehend this sudden 
change. I finally concluded that I 
must have worn my welcome out, and 
I determined to tell the Judge that I 
must go at once, having already pro- 
longed my visit far beyond the limit I 
had originally set. Be this as it 
might, I resolved that I would do my 
duty while I stayed, and say my say 
regarding the remaining name upon 
the list. 

Olivia was passing through the hall, 
waving a palm-leaf fan, when I con- 
fronted her with a few well-chosen 
words concerning the last man. She 
paused and looked at me in a haughty, 
distant manner, as I began to speak; 
then a fierce light flashed from her 
eyes, and the palm-leaf fan dropped 
from her fingers and rustled down 
upon the polished floor. 

“T’ve had enough of your impartial 
and imperative advice,’ she cried. 
“You would dismiss them one by one, 
—my friends,—till all are gone. 
You would find cause to criticise the 
angel Gabriel himself! I’ve had 
enough of it. Oh, I am sorry I ever 
asked for your advice. I can’t en- 
dure you; and now I’m going to take 
the last one that is left!” 

“Oh, but consider!” I exclaimed. 

But she went on unheeding. “You 
shall not say a word against him. 
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He’s a splendid, noble fellow, and one 
that any girl may well be proud of.” 
The palm-leaf cracked beneath the 
weight of her small foot. 

“Olivia,” I pleaded, “listen one mo- 
ment before you throw yourself 
away!” 

“I have listened too long already,” 
she retorted, with her hand on the 
knob of the screen door; as she 
opened it, she added derisively, with 
one glance back at me, “As I said 
once before, if I decide to throw 
myself away, what can you do 
about it?” 

“True,” I murmured, “what can I 
do?” Then the door clicked behind 
her as she stepped on to the wide 
piazza. I stooped mechanically and 
picked up the fan, and sat down, star- 
ing at it. I held it tenderly, feeling 
that a bond of sympathy united us, for 
I too had been trampled under that 
dainty foot. 

A rider was dismounting; now a 
quick step could be heard crossing the 
piazza, and the voice of the intruder 
sounded in response to Olivia’s cordial 
greeting. I bit the edges of the palm- 
leaf fan. Let her then throw herself 
away. What did it matter to me? I 
had tried to be a thoughtful friend, a 
true adviser,—and what thanks had 
I received? Nothing but insults. 
Olivia had shown herself unworthy of 
even my sympathy, since she rejected 
my good counsel. 

Their voices came filtering in 
through the screen door. How 
sweet and clear her tones, and how 
unmusical and harsh his voice! I 
tightly closed my teeth and shredded 
the palm-leaf fan in trailing strips. 
Then I rose. I could not stay to hear 
those harsh tones any longer. I[ 
would find the Judge and tell him that 
I must go back to town at once. 

“Never again,” I said, “O, fool, 
meddle with other people’s business!” 

I took a step towards the screen 
door. One thing was certain—I was 


above listening to his discordant 
voice. 

” 
you. 


What was he saying! “I love 
How dared he utter those 
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words, the scoundrel! And then I 
seemed to hear Olivia’s parting thrust 
at me, “If I decide to throw myself 
away, what will you do?”’ 

What would I do! the words re- 
echoed in my ears. “I shall find a 
way,” I had once before replied; and 
now | stood like a dumb image against 
the door-post. 

Now or never. I strode like an 
avenging spirit across the wide 
veranda. “Olivia,” I cried, “will you 
go to your father at once,—he wants 
to see you.” She jumped up hastily 
and disappeared without a word. I 
stood confronting the “last man.” 

“The Judge is ill,” I said,—he had 
been suffering from a touch of gout,— 
“so I must ask you to excuse Miss 
Olivia for to-night.” 

The “last man” ground his teeth 
with rage, I fancied; then he said, “I 
will remain a while and see if she does 
not come back.” 

I trembled lest she might, only too 
soon. “No, she will not come back. 
When the Judge is ill, he will have no 
one else. I will give her your 
good-bye. Let me unhitch your 
horse.” I vaulted down to the drive- 
way. 

“I will do that myself,’ he mut- 
tered; “your interference is not 
needed in that direction.” Dashing 
by me, he jerked the bridle free and 
leaping into the saddle rode indig- 
nantly away. 

As I mounted the steps, Olivia 
stood before me. I did not wait for 
her to speak, but burst forth: “I could 
not bear to hear him say those words 
to you. Oh, it was base to listen and 
cowardly to interfere; but I am both, 
both cowardly and base, and yet—I 
love you, Olivia. You said that I had 
driven off the others and you would 
take the last man. Well, / am that 
man. I too was on that ‘waiting- 
list.’ Dearest Olivia, say that you 
forgive -me,—for I love you a 
thousand times better than all the 
others. Why, I have always loved 
you—” 

“Only you never found it out until 
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to-night! ’’ a meek voice interrupted. 

“Ah, can it be that you do care for 
me, Olivia? And yet you would have 
taken that—” 

“Oh, hush!” she exclaimed; “Show 
could you be so foolish as to really 
think that I meant what I said?” 

Olivia stood once more in the dark 
frame of the doorway, while the light 
from the tall lamp fell on her golden 
hair; but this time she was not alone, 
for I stood beside her, and the Judge, 
who had been dozing in his easy chair 
in a secluded corner of the library, 
looked up as we appeared. 

Olivia still stood within the door- 
way with downcast eyes, but I crossed 
the threshold and came towards the 
Judge, whose glance I thought be- 


trayed a knowledge of what I was 
about to say. 

“You asked me to advise Olivia, to 
help her to choose wisely. I have 
done the best I could. I have revised 
her ‘waiting-list’ and helped her to 
cut it down until—until, well, there 
was no one left except myself; and I 
—I—who had never dreamed or 
dared to hope, why, I discovered—” 

Here Olivia left the radiance of the 
doorway, stepped from her picture 
frame, and joined me in the shadow 
before the Judge’s chair. 

“Yes, he discovered what I knew 
all the time, but what it took him so 
long to realize, that there was never 
but one name on my ‘waiting-list’— 
and that name was his own.” 


UNDER THE CLIFFS. 


By Alice D Alcho. 


Where wave joins wave, in measured psalm; 


A NARROW strip of glistening sand, 


And towering cliffs above them stand 
In silent majesty and calm. 
Far out across the shining sea 
The moonlight falls in quivering bars; 
The winds sing low; and over all 
Brood the soft eyes of listening stars. 


So listen they, while lovers’ lips 
Once more the story old repeat— 
Old as the everlasting hills, 
Yet ever new, and ever sweet. 
O, perfect scene! O, perfect hour! 
That in my memory stands alone, 
When songs of wind and wave were lost 
In music of a deeper tone. 


In many a clime, on many a shore, 

I’ve seen the moonlight wax and wane, 
And heard as neath the cliffs of old 

The sea repeat its deathless strain. 
But never night shall seem so fair, 

Nor time bring back such hours to me; 
For silent now the voice that once 

Filled all my life with melodv. 
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\\ were tur- 
“bulent 
ones for 
the settlers 
of that por- 
tion of New England between Lake 
Champlain on the west and the Con- 
necticut River on the east, claimed 
now by New York, now by New 
Hampshire, and coveted by Great 
Britain. The sturdy pioneers were 
resolute in the determination to in- 
stitute and maintain, with their lives 
if need be, an independent and dem- 
ocratic state. The Champlain valley 
was the theatre of a large part of the 
later revolutionary victories. These 
were the days of triumphs over the 
British on Lake Champlain and in 
lower Canada, of Ticonderoga and 
the campaigns of Montreal and Que- 
bec. Then came the battle of Ben- 
nington, which 
aroused the flag- 
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assembled to launch a constitutional 
government. 
In July, 1777, a convention of dele- 
qniee from the New Hampshire 
Grants, as this section was officially 
known at the time, met and adopted a 
constitution for the independent ‘ ‘State 
of Vermont.” Among other provisos 
was this significant one made fourteen 
years before the state was admitted 
to the Union: “One grammar school 
in each county and one university in 
the state ought to be established by 
direction of the General Assembly.” 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Georgia alone of all the colonies ante- 
date this constitutional provision for 
education; and of these, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina alone refer to 
collegiate education. This constitu- 
tional provision received, of course, 
little attention during the years Ver- 
mont as an independent state was 
fighting for her life against the rigor- 
ous climate, the stubborn soil, the 
freebooter and the armed political 
foe. 
In 1791 George Washington gave 





ging hopes of the | 
colonial armies 
and made possible 
the sweeping vic- 
tory over Bur- 
goyne at Sara- 
toga. Here the 
fate of the would- 
be “free and inde- 
pendent states” 
was actually deter- 
mined. Amid such 
an environment of 
battle, of blood, of 
indomitable cour- 
age, the Green 
Mountain Boys 
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GENERAL IRA 


ALLEN, 


executive approval to the Congres- 
sional act which stipulated that Ver- 
mont be “admitted into this Union 
as a new and entire member of the 
United States of America.” At once 
the new state, the first to be received 
to the fellowship of the original thir- 
teen, showed all the pride and vigor- 
ous self-assertion of a young man just 
coming to his majority. Matters of 
education were her pride; and before 
the close of the first year of her state- 
hood Vermont chartered a State Uni- 
versity. There were at this time, 
1791, not more than twelve colleges 
in America, Harvard, Yale, Brown 
and Dartmouth being the only ones 
in New England. 

The University owes its origin to, 
and honors as its founder, General 
Ira Allen, the brother of Ethan Allen 
of Ticonderoga fame. Ira Allen was 
born to the saddle. In the New 
York, Montreal and Quebec cam- 
paigns of the Revolution he was an 
officer. He returned from the cam- 
paigns of the colonies only to lead in 
the fight against the “land-jobbers” 
who were seriously harassing the 
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western counties of his own 
state. In these frontier days he 
was a leading member of the 
Council of Safety, as well as 
Secretary of the Council of 
State. He, together with Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, drew up the 
state constitution and planned 
the state seal. Though giving 


his life to the independence 
of his country and to pre- 
serving the integrity of his 


own colony, he was the diplo- 
matic representative of the in- 
dependent republic of Ver- 
mont at the Colonial Con- 
gress, negotiated treaties with 


sritish Canada, and was sent 
on a special mission to the 
Court of King George. In 
the midst of such deeds 
of courage, patriotism and 
statesmanship, we find him 
making this petition to the 


Vermont legislature: 


‘¢ The memorial of Ira Allen humbly show- 
eth that an early education is necessary for 
the promotion of virtue and for the happiness 





JAMES MARSH, 


President, 1826-1833. 
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of human society, and 
tends to render a peo- 
ple or nation respect- 
able by disseminat- 
ing useful knowledge 
among youth. . . The 
sooner the Legislature 
establish the place for ,: 
a college and appoint ‘3 
Trustees to receive 
donations, take care of 
public lands, prepare 
materials for building, 
etc., the better... . 
Having honorable 
views toward the 
public, and having a 
desire to make the place I have chosen 
for my residence’ respectable by the 
establishment of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
I therefore name Burlington for that purpose, 

. being situate on the Lake shore where 
the waters are clear and beautiful, .. . 
being about one hundred miles from Dart- 


ai 
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was unprecedented. We are re- 
minded that “Harvard College rests 
on an original appropriation by 
the Colony of but £400, and 
its name is a magnificent monu- 
ment to the man by whose will it re- 
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mouth College, and from its local situation 
in respect to the Province of Quebec and the 
northern part of the State of New York where 
there are no Colleges; it is therefore reason- 
able to suppose considerable donations may 
be had. . . . That so great an object may 
soon be affected I offer to the public £4,000 
on the following conditions, viz.: that the 
Legislature at their next session in West- 
minster establish the place for erecting a 
college in this State at or within two miles of 
Burlington Bay, in the county of Chittenden, 
and appoint Trustees for the same.” 


Such a proposition in such times 


ceived some £800 and a small library.” 
To General Allen’s gift of £4,000 was 
added £1,643, 12 s. as a result of popu- 
lar canvass, which justified his pre- 
diction that “considerable donations 
may be had.” 

The statement seems to be made 
with authority, that “in 1784 there 
were not more than nine persons in 
the state, excepting clergymen, who 
had received a college education.” 
The legislature appointed six of these 
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nine laymen to 
draft a bill, which 
in 1791 became 
“The Act of In- 
corporation” of 
the University. 
These men were 
qualified to lay 
the foundation 
which General 
Allen had made 
possible, having 
themselves grad- 
uated, three from 
Yale, two from 
Harvard, and 
one from Prince- 
ton. They were 
laymen; and as 
they drew up the 
charter they 
planned a new 
thing in college 
government. The 


trustees were to 
choose as their 
successors “such President, 
and so many as 
they shall think proper,” not to 
exceed a_ certain fixed number. 
This was a radical move. It was 


provided for Harvard, that among 
the overseers should be the Con- 
gregational ministers in six  sur- 
rounding towns; for Yale, that new 
trustees should be chosen from the 
“ministers of the Gospel inhabiting 
within the col- 
ony”: tor 
Princeton 
that, besides 
the Governor, 
the trustees 
should in- 
clude ten 
“oventlemen” 
and twelve 
“ministers of 
the Gospel.” 
Dartmouth 
was Congre- 
gational; 
3rown was 
secured to the 
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3aptists; Colum- 
bia-and the Uni- 
versity of Penn- 
sylvania were 
dominated by 
Episcopalians. 

It appears from 
these facts that 
the position of 
the new Univer- 
sity of Vermont 
was unique. Its 
attitude as con- 
cerns religion was 
made emphatic in 
the first by-laws 
of the institution, 
which _ stipulated 
that the Univer- 
sity should “not 
tend to give pref- 
erence to any re- 
ligious sect or 
denomination 
whatsoever.” 
Clergymen were 
not at a discount 
in the new state. 
They were among its bravest and 
strongest leaders. The sole attempt 
was to keep the new college from sec- 
tarian hands. That the stricture was 
not in any sense a boycott is seen from 
the fact that among its first trustees 
were three ministers, a Congregation- 
alist, a Baptist and an Episcopalian; 
and also that the first president was a 


1833-1849. 





WOMEN’S DORMITORY. 
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JOSEPH TORREY. 
President, 1862-1866. 


clergyman. Furthermore, from that 
day to this, with two exceptions, a 
doctor of divinity has filled the presi- 
dential chair. 

Though the University was char- 
tered October 17, 1791, it took years 
of anxiety and labor to actually house 
and organize the incipient institution. 
It was not until 1800 that Rev. Daniel 
C. Saunders, as president, was able to 
invite students to the nurture of the 
college. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard; and the course of study as it was 
finally arranged “was as extensive as 
in any of the New England Colleges, 
and was taken mainly from that of 
Harvard.” It is remarkable to note 
the comprehensive scheme upon 
which the studies were arranged and 
carried out. Two other Harvard 
graduates and a Dartmouth alumnus 
were of the greatest assistance in per- 
fecting the system. The corporation 
exacted the sum of twelve dollars per 
annum as tuition; and if this seemed 
exorbitant to any youth, the president 
would point out to him that by teach- 
ing school four months in the winter 
season he could earn enough to pay 


all his college bills, board, books, 
tuition, etc., and round the college 
year “with thirty-two dollars in his 
pocket.” The college year was ar- 
ranged with the long vacation in the 
winter, to aid all such indigent stu- 
dents. 

3ut the struggle for existence was 
not over. Though the state had set 
apart thirty thousand acres of land as 
an endowment for the University, the 
income was hard to convert into cash. 
The politicians made their state insti- 
tution the recipient of their blunders; 
and Vermont, sorely needing com- 
mercial relations with Canada, as the 
more southern states did not, pre- 
pared to secure her rights. This 
caused President Jefferson to declare 
Vermont to be in rebellion. Because 
of the inaction of the national Con- 
gress, northern Vermont was almost 
bankrupt. This crippled the college. 
Then came the War of 1812 with the 
British; and Burlington was the head- 
quarters of the American troops. 
The college buildings were taken by 
the government and used for the 
army. The undergraduates were 
recommended by the faculty to vari- 
ous colleges; and all instruction 
ceased. 

After the war the University was 
reopened and_ reorganized. Sut 
though it gave good promise, it still 
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had to battle for life in its frontier lo- 
cation. It was about this time that 
the president of Williams thought his 
college, a hundred miles to the south, 
should be united with Amherst Acad- 
emy, as Williamstown was too far out 
in the wilderness. He was so sure that 
Williams could not succeed, that he 
abandoned his post and with a large 
number of the students went to 


Amherst and became the first 
president of the “Collegiate 


Charitable Institution,” changed 
in name in 1825 to Amherst Col- 
lege. 

It was no weakness then on the 
part of the Vermont educators 
which made it doubtful whether 


PROFESSORS’ HOUSES, 


the University could be supported. 
To the other problems was added 


a crushing blow in the burning 
of the main college building 
and library in 1824. This build- 


ing is a quaint and small affair in 
our eyes, but then it was respectable 
and adequate. But from the ashes 
sprung a more substantial structure, 
the corner-stone of which was 
laid the next year by General Lafay- 
ette. 

The future of the college was as- 
sured by the election of Professor 
James Marsh as the fourth president. 
He came from the chair of Biblical 
Language and Literature in Hamp- 
ton Sidney College, and proved to be 
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a scholar. He was a Vermonter by 
birth, a graduate of Dartmouth and 
of Andover Seminary. He gave sta- 


bility to the college: the new buildings 
were accompanied by the new leader. 
He was given to philosophy, and is 
considered by Doctor Buckham to 
have been “the first thorough Kantian 
country.” 


student in this Under 
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Doctor Marsh’s administration the 
college gathered strength, and educa- 
tion in Vermont became a system and 
commanded the respect of New Eng- 
land educators. 

At this time the Medical College of 
the University was brought to the 
forefront. As far back as 1804 a 
medical professor had been appointed 
and a course launched, which in the 
conflicts of the time was an attempt, 
not an achievement. Before the old 
University Hall was burned, the Med- 
ical College was set into full opera- 
tion; and when President Marsh came, 
five years later, it received from him 
careful thought. “A system of in- 
struction was organized altogether 
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more perfect in fundamental views, 
more thorough in its practical studies, 
and more comprehensive in its pur- 
pose, than then existed in the United 
States.” 

At about this time a special con- 
tribution of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars was asked in subscriptions, and 
just after the resignation of Doctor 
Marsh the canvass was closed. The 
large sum of thirty thousand dollars 
had been secured; and this made 1834 
a memorable year for the University. 

The first great task was the pur- 
chase of an adequate library. The 
story of the gathering of this library 
is extremely interesting. Week after 
week the faculty met and discussed 
book after book, each professor act- 
ing as critic for his specialty. The 
list was taken up in the minutest de- 
tails. From the first the rule of se- 
lection prevailed, that only books 
making or marking epochs should be 
purchased. After a complete can- 
vass of catalogues and lists, Dr. 
Joseph Torrey was commissioned for 
the trip to Europe, and was empow- 
ered to spend at least $10,000. The 


result of his laborious mission was the 
purchase of seven thousand volumes. 
President James Wheeler said of this 
collection: “The University became 
possessed of a library which at that 
period was not equaled for the pur- 
pose of such an institution in the Uni- 
ted States with perhaps the exception 
of that of Harvard.” It was well that 
such an important task was finished 
when it was. If it had been delayed 
a few months, it might never have 
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been consummated. The awful fi- 
nancial panic came during the last 
of the thirties. This was the time 
when all the banks of the land sus- 
pended specie payment. Not a few 
of the state governments repudiated 
their debts. Commerce was sus- 
pended, money had hidden itself, and 
corporations were prostrated. _Lia- 
bilities, if assumed, could not be met. 
Despair was written on all faces. In 
the midst of such a financial famine, 
the University 
was in peril. The 
sheriff's sale was 
averted only by 
heroic sacrifice. 
“We ordered the 
provision carts 
away {trom our 
doors. But, alas! 
the story of do- 
mestic care, labor 
and privation of 
rest and quiet must 
not be told. Any 
one may learn 
some of the re- 
sults, who will 
enter the church- 
yard and read the 
names of those wo- 
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G. T. Shedd is well remembered by 
theological students. Called from 
a professorship at his alma mater, for 
fifty years he may almost be said to 
have dominated orthodox theological 
thought in this country. As profes- 
sor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Theology at Auburn, and later in the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History and 
Pastoral Theology at Andover, he 
earned his leadership. His greatest 
influence, however, came from Union 
Seminary, in New 
York, where he 
taught Sacred Lit- 
erature and Sys- 
tematic Theology 
for many years. 
Here he made 
men; and_ the 
churches to-day 
are feeling the 
power of Doctor 
Shedd, for his in- 
fluence lives after 
him. 

An entirely dif- 
ferent man _ was 
Henry J. Ray- 
mond, the founder 
and maker of the 
New York Times. 


men who labored He launched his 
with us for the paper on conserva- 
present and future tive, dignified 
interests of the a lines; and though 
University.” Out JAMES B. ANGELL. he had for his 
from this valley President, 1866-1871. great competitor 
of the shadow of Horace Greeley 


death the institution was led by the 
administrative ability of President 
James Wheeler, who had among his 
advisers on the faculty Ex-President 
Marsh. The latter, at his own re- 
quest, was now devoting his talents to 
the chair of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Perhaps no safer estimate of the 
scholarly work done at the University 
during the administration of Doctor 
Wheeler can be made than by noting 
the career of three men of radically 
different tastes who were trained 
under his hand. The name of William 


and the Tribune, he never altered his 
purpose, and the Times became an 
unqualified success both as a news- 
paper and as a business investment. 

In still another way was the training 
of the University shown. When 
Henry O. Houghton for the last time 
as a student breathed in the inspira- 
tion of the Champlain and the Adi- 
rondacks, he little thought of the 
years of drudgery, of defeat, of suc- 
cess and of preéminence which would 
come to him. Houghton the student 
could scarcely have pictured Hough- 
ton the publisher, encircled by his 
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friends, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and others who loved him. 

As we recall these Vermont alumni 
and remember others who went out 
with them and who were their peers, 
we exclaim: “The wealth of a col- 
lege is the life of her sons!” Many 
eminent men have gone from Ver- 
mont’s University. William A. 
Wheeler, LL. D., represented New 
York at Washington in the 37th—44th 
Congresses, and was elected Vice- 
President of the United States in 
1876. Judge Asa O. Aldis of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont resigned 
to take a foreign consulate and in 
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1870 returned to this country to be- 
come president of the important 
Southern Claims commission, and in 
1880 became a member of the French 
and American Claims commission. 
For twenty-seven years Judge Aldis 
was in prominent judicial or diplo- 
matic service. Jacob Collamer, 
LL. D., was a Vermont stalwart, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state, a member of Congress, Post- 
master General under President Tay- 
lor, and then sent to the Senate, where 
he pressed national legislation which 
Charles Sumner called “a landmark 
in our history.” In the same college 
class with Vice-President Wheeler 
was John A. Kasson, LL. D., now of 
Iowa. <As_ Assistant Postmaster- 
General and as a member of Congress 
from 1863 to 1884 he was trained for 
large responsibilities. He rendered 
his country conspicuous diplomatic 
services as minister to Austria, min- 
ister to Germany, and, later, envoy 
extraordinary to Germany. 

Probably no man has been more in 
the public eye in Vermont for a gen- 
eration than the late John Gregory 
Smith, LL. D. Governor of Vermont 
during the most trying period of the 
Civil War and prominent in the Re- 
publican party from its birth, he was 










MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

perhaps best known 
as president of the 
Central Vermont 
railway. Whether 
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friend or foe, no man_ ques- 
tioned his private integrity or gain- 
said his ability. His beautiful Chris- 
tian home, overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain, was a sufficient testimony to the 
former, and in the thirty years of his 
control of the Central Vermont he 
brought it through “a perfect mael- 
strom of litigation” and left it con- 
trolling over 850 miles of road. He 
was one of the founders of the North- 
ern Pacific 
Railroad, 
and for six 
years was 
its president. 

Man _y 
graduates of 
the univer- 
sity are 
noted in the 
law. We 
will call at- 
tention to 
John A. 
Jameson, 
LL. D., of 
Chicago, 
and Ed- 
mund H. 
Bennett, LL. 
D.,of Boston. 
Dr. Jameson 
for eighteen 
years previ- 
ous to 1883 
was judge of 
the Superior 





ishing Law School of Boston Uni- 
versity, he has gathered about him the 
strength of the Boston bar. 

Just before the war a student took 
his degrees in Arts and in Medicine 
who was to be Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, with the rank of 
3rigadier General. Jedediah H. 
Baxter was also a practitioner, the 
family physician of President Gar- 
field, and during his whole career an 
honor to the 
Medical 
College of 
the Univer- 
sity. 

Among 
the more re- 
cent gradu- 
ates are men 
who are in- 
fluencing 
their gen- 
eration. 
Professor 
Davis R. 
Dewey _ of 
the Massa- 
chusetts In- 


stitute of 
Technolog y 
and Pro- 
fessor John 
Dewey of 


the Univer- 
sity of 
Michigan 
graduated 
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fessor of constitutional law in Chicago 
University and oneof the editors of the 
American Law Register. His master- 
work, ‘Constitutional Conventions,” 
is a court of final appeal. Judge Ben- 
nett holds an eminent position among 
Boston lawyers, revered and loved. 
As lecturer on law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, judge of probate and insol- 
vency in Boston, and as an author, 
his judicial temper has been tested and 
acknowledged. As Dean of the flour- 


doctor’s degrees at Johns Hopkins. 
Professor Frank E. Woodruff was 
called from the chair of Biblical 
Literature at Andover, and now 
fills the chair of Greek at Bow- 
doin. The early death of Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Tuttle of Cornell 
took away a man of unusual parts. 
By saying that he lectured on inter- 
national law at Michigan and at 
Cornell, that he was chosen professor 
of the History of Political and Mu- 
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nicipal Institutions at Cornell, and 
later to the chair of Modern Euro- 
pean History, we have only sug- 
gested his influence. In his earlier 
graduate studies in Germany he had 
the unusual privilege of the friendship 
of Prince Bismarck, whose influence is 
seen in the nature of Professor Tut- 
tle’s best known works: “German 
Political Leaders,” “History of Prus- 
sia to the Accession of Frederick the 
Great,” and “History of Prussia under 
Frederick the Great.” 

It fell to the lot of the seventh presi- 
dent of the college, Rev. Worthington 
Smith, to relieve the college of its in- 
debtedness. This he was able to do 
both because of the strong hold he 
had in the hearts of the people of 
northern Vermont and also because 
of his incessant labor tothat end. He 
loved the institution, and really gave 
his life for it. He died in the midst 
of the fierce anti-slavery discussion. 
On Lincoln’s call for troops, many of 
the students went to the front. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Torrey, called to the 
presidency in 1862, found the institu- 
tion in a condition which demanded 
the best he could give. The problem 
was an internal one. Forty-two per 
cent of the students were actually 
marching to the front. They could 
do nothing less than leave the college 


and fight, for they 
loved the legend 
on the state ban- 


ner, and would 
die for “Unity 
and Freedom.” 


It was a difficult 
thing to hold the 
college together; 
but it was done, 
and a class was 
graduated each 
year. 

In the midst of 
the civil conflict, 
the University 
took to itself a 
child of the na- 
tional Congress. 
An “act donat- 
ing public lands to the several states 
and territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts” had 
been passed at Washington. Ver- 
mont, together with many other states, 
proceeded to charter a “land-grant” 
college. It was a weak affair by itself; 
and so in 1865 the legislature added 
it to the University, and changed the 
full title of the corporation to “The 
University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College.” This secured 
for the infant institution wise man- 
agement and greater resources than 
it could hope to have by itself. Similar 
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JOHN H. CONVERSE, 
action was taken in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island; in the one case the 
state college was added to Dart- 
mouth, and in the other to Brown. 
Scarcely had this consolidation been 
carried into effect when the University 
was again in search of a president. 
There was a man 
in Rhode Island 
who had been a 
professor in Brown 
University, but 
was at the time 
editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal. He 
was appointed to 
the helm of the 
Vermont college, 
—which may be 
given the credit 
for discovering 
James B. Angell. 
After serving the 
University for five 
vears he was called 
to the presidency of Michigan Univer- 
sity, where he has been and is one of 
the foremost educators of the country. 
Hon. James Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth estimates Michigan 
University as one of the most repre- 
sentative of American Institutions. 
In those earlier days of administration 
in Vermont, President Angell dis- 
played the same tact in handling men 


which made his subsequent mission 
as minister plenipotentiary to China 
a credit to the nation. 

From the quaintness of the “an- 
cient” and the philosophic power of 
the ‘““medizval” college, we turn to an 
even more interesting period, the 
time of expansion and the gathering 
of resources.* During the last ten 
years every building on the campus. 
with three minor exceptions, has been 
either rebuilt or newly erected. The 
courses of instruction have been en- 
tirely remodeled. The University is 
now divided into five departments, 
Liberal Arts, Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Medicine and Agriculture. A 
college cannot expand without bene- 
factors; and that president is, gener- 
ally speaking, a success who gathers 
around him men of means who will 
place their money in endowment 
and equipment. Four such large- 
hearted men have recently built 
monuments for themselves on the 
campus in Burlington. 





CONVERSE HALL. 


The building movement began 
with the gifts of Hon. John P. How- 
ard. University Hall had been the 
main college building from the day 


*Early facts may be gathered from the 4 mexican Quar- 

terly Register, 1841, Prof.G. W. Benedict; Historical Dis- 
course, 1854, Pres. J. B. Wheeler; University Obituary 
Records; Vermont, A Study of Independence, Roland E. 
Robinson ; Chittenden County Gazetteer; Charter History, 
centennial oration, Hon. Robert D. Benedict; Life and 
Public Services of Gen. Ira Allen, oration, Prof. John E. 
Goodrich; University Alumni records, and faculty collec- 
tion of Chronicles. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND THE ADIRONDACKS FROM THE UNIVERSITY. 


when Lafayette in 1825 laid the cor- 
ner-stone. This building and the 
Medical College building were recon- 
structed from the foundations and 
made tenantable. Add to these prac- 
tical gifts the endowment of the Nat- 
ural History professorship, together 
with the erection of the Lafayette 
statue which graces the college park, 
and we find that Mr. Howard must 
have expended $120,000. 

Scarcely had these plans been com- 
pleted when Hon. Frederick Billings 
proposed to the trus- 
tees to donate to the 
University the library 
of twelve thousand 
volumes belonging to 
the late American 
minister to the Italian 
Court, Hon. George 
P. Marsh. Mr. Bill- 
ings knew the excep- 
tional value of this 
collection, and made 
a further proposition, 
to build a home for 
the enlarged Univer- 
sity library. As a re- 
sult, there now stands 
in the University 
grounds the Billings 
Library, encasing to- 


day a choice collec- — 





tion of 50,000 volumes. It is the child 
of H. H. Richardson, who remarked 
that it was one of the most satisfactory 
of his buildings. It was erected at a 
cost of $153,000, the library was en- 
dowed by a special gift of $50,000, 
the previous collection was enriched 
by volumes costing $20,000. By such 
a display of loyalty to his alma mater 
Mr. Billings has won the affection of 
every Vermonter. The writer has 
been in nearly every college library 
in New England and has yet to see a 
nobler structure than 
this of the University 
of Vermont. 

The demands of the 
engineering depart- 
ment required the 
erection four years 
ago of the Mechani- 
cal Building, contain- 
ing shops and equip- 
ment for civil, me- 
chanical, electrical 
and sanitary engi- 
neering. About this 
time two Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers 
began to range them- 
selves among the 
benefactors of the 
University. Three 
exquisite houses for 
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professors were erected near the col- 
lege park and presented to the college. 
This seemed to be but the loosing of 
the purse strings, for it was followed 
by an increased expenditure, which 
warmed the heart of every alumnus. 
The two men were partners in one of 
the largest manufactories of the 
world, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia. John H. 
Converse, who had given two of 
the houses, caused to be erected 
last year, on the _ slope back 
of the first row of college build- 
ings, a dormitory of rock-face blue 
marble. It forms three sides of a 
deep quadrangle, inclosing a sodded 
court, and represents an expenditure 
of more than $120,000. The marble 
is of a rich color, and the architecture 
is a fascinating Hollandaise develop- 
ment of the pointed arch. But Mr. 
Converse did not stand alone in his 
affection for his college. Dr. Edward 
H. Williams, of the Locomotive 
Works, planned and erected one of 
the most elaborate science buildings 
in the country. This can be said 
without contradiction after examining 
the new scientific buildings which are 
the boasted pride of Williams, Bow- 
doin, Amherst and Dartmouth. The 
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building has a frontage of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet, a depth 
of one hundred and five feet, and 
affords in its five stories over forty- 
five thousand square feet of floor 
space. Built of granite, brown brick 
and terra cotta, as a home for Chem- 
istry, Physics and Biology, it is not 
surprising to be told that it cost $255,- 
000. Though the apparatus is just 
being placed in this building, the 
building is not the latest of the Uni- 
versity’s acquisitions. The Governor 
Van Ness mansion, rich in historic 
memories, has been purchased for a 
women’s dormitory. It is a spacious 
building, located in the midst of two 
acres of gardens, and, with its parlors 
within and bowers without, will add 
much to the social life of the women 
in the institution. 

In sketching the expansion of the 
University, we have seen that in ten 
years new buildings aggregating an 
expenditure of nearly $800,000 have 
been added to its equipment; and to- 
day there are four hundred and 
eighty students within these halls. 
As it lays no claim to the honors or 
leadership of the greater American 
universities, and is content to be one 
of the lesser lights, this development 
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calls for an explanation. Some one 
man must have summoned these 
liberal-handed sons of the college to 
their privilege. Such a man there has 
been. The hand of Dr. Matthew 
Henry Buckham is unmistakably 
seen. For twenty-five years he has 
been guiding the institution as its 
president. There has been no dra- 
matic action; but by his unassuming, 
persistent mastering of the situation 
and winning of his men, he has 
marked himself an administrator as 
well as a scholar. Although one of 
the most modest of men, he is in spec- 
ial demand for public assemblies and 
occasions where his incisive, clear- 
cut English is appreciated. 

One of the most attractive features 
of student life in the smaller colleges 
is the opportunity for personal ac- 
quaintance with men of high intellec- 
tual attainment. Such professors 
there have been and are at Burlington. 
Professor Henry A. I. Torrey of the 
chair of Intellectual and Moral Philos- 
ophy, Professor Samuel F. Emerson 
in History, Professor George H. Per- 
kins in Natural History, Professor 
John E. Goodrich in Latin, Volney G. 
Barbour, Dean of the Engineering 
Department, Dr. A. I. Grinnell, Dean 
of the Medical College, and others are 
men of ripe scholarship, whom the 
student is fortunate to know. 

A single phase of student life re- 
mains to be emphasized,—without 
which this sketch would be incom- 


plete. Ira Allen prayed the legisla- 
ture to locate the new institution at 
“the Lake shore, where the waters are 
clear and beautiful.” Burlington was 
a village of 332 souls and the Uni- 
versity consisted of its charter, when 
the two were wedded that autumnal 
day in the colonial time. This queen 
city of Vermont and the college have 
shared each other’s success and kept 
faith through each other’s trials. 
Again and again in the days of strug- 
gle, Burlington headed the subscrip- 
tion list and put thousands of dollars 
into the college treasury. And in 
these later days the cultured home life 
of the city has made possible a profit- 
able and somewhat unusual social at- 
mosphere for the students. Anyone 
who is acquainted with this highly 
respectable residence town knows 
how touch with it has given to many 
a country lad that added freedom and 
control of himself which makes the 
manner of the well-bred student a 
pleasing auxiliary to scholarly habits. 
From the day when the quaintly en- 
graved card admitted the belle to the 
“Commencement Ball” at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, the social life of fac- 
ulty, students, resident alumni and the 
town has been mutually agreeable. 
This condition has prevailed because 
there has never been a feeling of ex- 
clusion on the part of either party; 
the college has not tried to dominate 
the city, nor has the city attempted to 
absorb the college. 
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SUNSET FROM HEARTBREAK HILL. 


By William Hale. 


Note.— In Ipswich, Mass., a noble hill overlooks the sea. 
her recreant sailor lover, who set forth one day, never to return. 
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STOOD on the brow of Heartbreak Hill, P 
| And wondered if hearts were breaking still, a 

And if ever from cups of loss and pain 
The soul its blessing must bravely drain. 


And the sunset fired old Ipswich town 
And glorified the hilltop brown, 
Where the Indian maiden long ago 
Wailed to the sea her song of woe. 
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Standing wrapped on that hilltop bare, 
Made by the Father a place for prayer, 
A flood of thoughts swept over me, 

As the swift tide rushes in from the sea. 


I thought of the pilgrims who came from far 
And tacked ship wearily off the bar; 

Of Whitefield, holding the devil at bay, 

And his flock that in the churchyard lay; 


Of the witches that, lashed to an ox-cart’s tail, 
Were hurried over to Salem jail,— 

The wretched wights, a good twelve miles, — 
For shocking folk with their wanton wiles. 


Upon its summit an Indian maiden was wont to watch for 
From a great bowlder the faithful maid watched stead- 


fastly, until the Great Spirit, pitying, released ‘her from her suffering, calling home his brokenhearted child. It is to this 
pathetic devotion that the hill owes its name. 
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SUNSET FROM HEARTBREAK HILL. 


Would the lover, I wondered, his voyage past, 
Not return to his maid at last, ; 

Soul to soul on the brown hill met, 

To prove that true love liveth yet. 


But maid, witch, goodwife were sound asleep; 
Ipswich’s bravest gone down in the deep; 

The town with the river seemed hurrying down 
To the sea, on past the hilltop brown. 


So, on the brow of Heartbreak Hill, 

I wondered if hearts were breaking still; 
And kneeling there on the great gray stone 
I prayed to God on the heights alone; 


And on that hallowed mount of prayer 
I thought of brave hearts everywhere, 
Bruised and bleeding and yearning sore 
For the joy that cometh nevermore. 


“O hearts that break on many a hill, 
Be brave,” I cried, “God loves ye still! 
And O, whenever a heart shall break, 
Father in heaven, pity take!” 


The sunlight, slanting on Eagle Hill, 

Spake beauty and blessing and “Peace, be still!” 
And, glinting in splendor upon the wave, 

Told of love’s triumph o’er the grave. 


And the river rippling its reedy runes 

To the haggard, milk-white, foam-fiecked dunes, — 
The brave, sweet singer,—seemed to call: 

“In life is splendor, and God o’er all.” 


©’er folk in the valley far below, 

O’er ships at sea with sails of snow, 

O’er saint and sinner, there seemed to fall 
A heavenly grace from the Lord of all. 


And the dear Christ-miracle of old, 

By sages sung and by angels told, 
Which, dearer and grander as ages roll, 
Blesses and glorifies the soul, 


Breathed out of the silence sweet and clear 
This message which only the heart may hear: 
“Long as the dew shines on the grass, 

God’s miracles shall come to pass; 


“Long as ever the wind shall blow, 

Long as ever the tide shall flow, 

Love shall have victory over pain, — 
Hearts that break shall be healed again!” 





A CHAPTER FROM THE LOCAL HISTORY OF 
KNOWNOTHINGISM. 


By George H. Haynes. 


OLITICAL party we cannot 

claim as a Yankee invention. 

Yet nowhere else has its machin- 
ery been so highly developed as in the 
United States. Party appeals strongly 
to the American voter. To a certain 
extent it leads him out of the hum- 
drum of business; it stimulates his 
political thinking, till most men come 
to see the state only through party. 
Rare is the state or national election in 
which nine out of every ten voters do 
not cast a “straight” ticket; for un- 
wavering allegiance to party becomes 
a matter of pride, it wins the popular 
applause, while the orthodox in poli- 
tics look suspiciously askance at the 
man whose party loyalty admits of 
question. 

Yet there has beenone period inour 
history when party ties were strained 
even to breaking. The old gods were 
dishonored; they seemed tottering to 
the fall. Of all the new claimants for 
devotion, which was the true, which 
were the false gods? in whose service 
was there to be found perfect freedom? 
or, if perfect freedom were unattain- 
able, which would most liberally repay 
submissive service with the victor’s 
spoils? These were the questions 
which three voters out of every four 
were anxiously debating with them- 
selves in the decade preceding the Civil 
War. It was the decade which wit- 
nessed, among other less important 
events, the death struggles of the 
Whig party, the reconstruction of its 
great rival, the meteoric career of the 
American party, and the birth of the 
Republican party. All of these were 
national, not merely local and spo- 
radic movements. In attempting, 
therefore, to trace the history of the 
Worcester Council of the American 
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arty, which is the purpose of this 
article, we are to look for the local 
working of causes which were op- 
erating with varying effectiveness 
throughout the country. 

In the first place, the times were ripe 
for a new party. Worcester wasted 
small sympathy-on the southern insti- 
tution. After the dalliance with slav- 
ery shown by the Whig Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850 and the Democratic 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854, both 
Worcester Whigs and Democrats 
underwent something of.a change of 
heart. It was the demands of the 
readers not less than the principles of 
the editors which brought the ortho- 
dox Whig Spy and the staunch Paila- 
dium out from the old party grooves 
and made them stand for stalwart re- 
sistance to the aggressions of slavery. 
The old compromise parties were dis- 
credited. Both must lose heavily to a 
new party which should show the 
courage of its convictions. 

Again, Worcester was disquieted 
with “growing pains.” In 1820 it was 
a country town. Its population was 
quité-hemogeneous; each man could 
know personally a large proportion of 
his fellow-townsmen. As late as 1840 
there were here two-thirds as many 
farmers as men engaged in manufac- 
turing and commerce combined. But 
in 1850, and still more in 1855, things 
had come to wear an_utterly new 
aspect. (See Table I at end of article.) 

Mere growth necessitates change. 
A coat does not last long for a boy in 
his “teens.” It is outgrown fast, and 
worn out even faster. In much the 
same way, a young city, doubling its 
population in less than ten years, has 
readjustments, rapid, costly and pain- 
ful, to make. 
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But there were other complications 
which made this process of readjust- 
ment immensely more difficult. (See 
Table II.) 

These figures show that Worcester’s 
population was no longer native-born, 
homogeneous, More than one-fourth 
of its inhabitants were already of alien 
birth; and of these, four out of five 
were Irish. Moreover this race was 
contributing to the public burdens-and 
to the criminal class far out of propor- 
tion to its numbers. The growing 
alien element meant a great increase 
also of illiteracy. (See Table tt) 

These figures are inadequate; but, 
remembering how much more_rapidly 
the foreign immigrant population was 
increasing in the city than in the coun- 
try at large, we may readily éstimate 
the influence which this infltix of for- 
eigners must have had on the intellec- 
tual tone of the community. 
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It was not anticipation of unfortu- 
nate social and intellectual effects from 
the influx of immigrants, however, 
which caused most concern. The 
aliens were rapidly-naturalizing and 
entering into active politics,—none 
with more zest than the Irish. There 
was a_ widespread apprehension that 
the Irish vote, cast_almost uniformly 
for one party, and,.as-it-was_claimed, 
at the behest of the Pope,-was_coming 
to constitute a serious menace to 
American liberties. = — 

Certain.simple facts of economics, 
imperiectly-analyzed, caused-great-un- 
easiness.There was much-comptaimt 
of “hard times,” and.the—blame—was 
laid upon the ubiquitous Irish laborer. 
In June, 1854, a great fire in-Worces- 
ter put from 1,000 to 1,200 employees 
out of work, vet five weeks later it was 
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stated that_not more-than-ten Of all 
that number were out of employment. 
When a thousand jobless laborers can 
be set at work in little over a month, 
the “hard times” are certainly of a 
different type from those which—we 
have recently experienced ; under such 
conditions, an “overstocked labor 
market” would seem a very inadequate 
diagnosis. Observers of keener insight 
attributed the dissatisfaction in the in- 
dustrial world not to the ousting of 
American laborers by the Irish, but to 
relative changes which had recently 
taken place in wages and prices. In 
the inflation which followed the great 
gold discoveries of ’49 and ’50, wages, 
as ever, were the last to rise and the 
first to fall when currency conditions 
began-to” readjust themselves. “But 
for most men this explanation of prices 
high-in-prepertion to wages was too 
far to seek, and when found it did not 
ease the—“pineh” Times were hard, 
—that they felt; and the Irishman was 
near at hand to shoulder the blame. 
“Hard times” always feed faction. 
The discontented sit loose in party al- 
legiance, and have an ear ever open to 
the seductive promises of “the party of 
the future.” 

In Worcester, thus, in the early 
fifties, we find old party ties greatly-re- 
laxed, both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties having coquetted too 
much-_with-slavery;—we find a popula- 
tion growing at rapid strides and fore- 
ing on the solution of unfamiliar 
municipal problems; we find a large 
and recent influx of immigrants, pos- 
sessed of little wealth, illiterate, gre- 
garious, eager for activity in politics, 
but with no previous training in self- 
government, the vast majority of these 
aliens of one race and of one faith—a 
faith which, in the thought of many 
onlookers, was synonymous with sub- 
mission, blind and unhesitating, to the 
will of a foreign potentate whose influ- 
ence was steadily directed toward the 
subversion of America’s civil and re- 
ligious liberties. 

It was conditions such as these 
which gave birth to the American 
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Party. It started as a secret order 
with passwords, grips and signs, with 
awful oaths and with successive de- 
grees. To inquiries as to the Ameri- 
can Party, its members so constantly 
replied, “I don’t know,” that they 
speedily received their popular and 
most permanent name, the “Know 
Nothings,” though both among them- 
selves and by outsiders the organiza- 
tion was frequently called by the 
familiar and _ patriotic sobriquet, 
“Sam.” Never were men more cer- 
tain that doubtless they were the peo- 
ple, and that if not wisdom, at any rate 
patriotism, should die with them. 
Rarely did a Council meet in which 
the shade of Washington was not in- 
voked many a time during the even- 
ing. Their favorite mottoes, of which 
they never tired, were: “Americans 
must rule America,” and a mythical 
command attributed to Washington, 
“Put none but Americans on guard 
to-night.” 

Started in New York City some- 
time during 1852, this order, in the 
stock phrase of the period, “swept 
through the country like wildfire.” 
Its first footholds were in the large 
cities, where the immigrants had given 
most trouble and had shown the least 
signs of assimilating; for the soul of 
the movement was opposition to im- 
migrant influence and antagonism to 
and fear of the growth of Catholic 
power. In country districts the immi- 
grant problem was less pressing, but 
the natural conservatism of a rural and 
agricultural population made _ the 
country towns a very congenial field 
for the growth of the new order, re- 
ligious prejudice here probably out- 
weighing the economic, in the opposi- 
tion to the immigrant. 

During the early months of- its 
career, it attracted little public atten- 
tion, for all of its workings were in the 
dark. As yet it had not entered tie 
broader political field, and was for the 
time being satisfied with casting its 
vote in local elections for whatever 
party nominee should offer best assur- 
ance of carrying out the ideas of the 


order, or of doing them least violence. 

In Worcester the attentionof the 
public was not drawn to the new order 
for some time. Its presence might 
have been suspected from the cordial 
reception which was given to the 
“Angel Gabriel,” a ranting street 
preacher, whose anti-Catholic —ha- 
rangues in the city landed him in the 
lockup as a disturber of the peace, 


while the mayor had to call out the’ 


militia and read the Riot Act to dis- 
perse the incipient mob which threat- 
ened to free the “Angel” from durance 
vite. As the months passed, reports 
kept coming in of Know-Nothing vic- 
tories in other states, and curiosity was 
on the qui vive as to the strength which 
this nocturnal party was developing in 
the Heart of the Commonwealth. 
Rumors were in the air that the state 
election in November would bring 
some strange surprises to the old party 
hacks, But the result, when the elec- 
tion smoke had cleared away, was 
astounding. Henry J. Gardner, a 
broken-down, disappointed Whig 
politician, whom the Know Nothings 
had called to be their standard bearer, 
was made governor by a round vote 
of 80,000. In Worcester, out of a 
vote for governor of 3,060, Gardner 
received 1,886, 243 going to Wilson 
(Free Soil), 415 to Washburn (Whig), 
and 516 to Bishop (Dem.). The re- 
sult was startling. 32 per cent of the 
polls of Worcester, and 62 per cent of 
those who felt interested enough to 
take part in a hot election, were here 
voting for the nominees of a secret 
order. What was this to mean for 
Worcester? How many of these 
were regular soldiers in the oath- 
bound army? How many were camp 
followers? 

These questions we can answer a 
little more positively to-day than could 
the curious forty years ago. An un- 
expected good fortune has placed in 
my hands the book containing the 
original constitution and list of auto- 
graph signatures of members of Coun- 
cil No. 23 of the American Party in 
Worcester. The petition, signed by 
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thirteen names, for a dispensation to 
found a Council in Worcester bears 
date of February 11, 1854,,and it was 
approved the same day. The cardinal 
principles of the order were: (I) an 
insistence on twenty-one years’ resi- 
dence in the United States before an 
alien could complete his naturalization 
and become a voter; and (2) the ex- 
clusion of men of alien birth, and espe- 
cially of Catholics, from all positions 
of civil and political trust. Members 
were bound by oath faithfully to ad- 
here to these principles, “to vote for 
the candidates of the American Party 
when fairly nominated, and never to 
divulge the passwords or any of the 
secret work of the order.” Upon the 
first night 106 men became charter 
members of the Council. A week 
later, 39 new members were admitted. 
At the time of the passing of the 
“Angel Gabriel” (May 8), the numbers 
had grown to 511. The rapid growth 
continued during the summer months, 
the weekly initiations frequently 
reaching 25. At the time of Gard- 
ner’s first election, when he polled 
1,886 Worcester votes, the Know- 
Nothing membership here stood at 
1,088. With success, zeal in proselyt- 
ing seems to have abated, for in the 
next six weeks only 37 names were 
added. December 30, 1854, for some 
unknown reason this list of members 
ends with a grand total of 1,120. At 
least 27 of these were non-residents — 
or “none residents,” as the record 
reads; 22 came to the local organiza- 
tion from Councils elsewhere. 

A Know-Nothing victory in the 
municipal election was a foregone 
conclusion. Only the Democrats 
even went through the form of put- 
ting up opposition candidates. The 
Americans elected from their mem- 
bership the mayor, four out of the 
eight aldermen, thirteen members of 
the city council. Newspaper report 
said, “It is rumored that five gentle- 
men on the school committee do not 
belong to the Know-Nothing order.” 
Most of those elected were new men 
in their positions, who heard now for 


the first and, it may be added, for the 
last time, their call to their high posi- 
tion in the city’s service. The-smaller 
pickings in the gift of the city found 
their way in goodly proportion to ex- 
pectant Know Nothings, who were 
soon numbered among the assessors, 
police court and city clerks, constables 
and ward officers. In the-mayor’s ad- 
dress there was no emphasis laid “on 
Know-Nothing doctrines, nor did 
these ever figure prominentlyin the 
city administration. The impression 
prodtuced-upon the student, and I am 
informed that the same is true of the 
contemporary citizen, is that in city 
affairs not principles, but pickings, 
were the objects of search. 

During this first vear of Know- 
Nothing administration in Massachu- 
setts, Worcester came twice into touch 
with the state administration. Fol- 
lowing out the theory, announced in 
his inaugural, that none but native 
Americans should be enlisted in the 
state militia, Governor Gardner, in the 
second week of his term, gave orders 
for the disbanding of seven companies 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Mili- 
tia, among them the Jackson Guards 
of Worcester. The Palladium de- 
scribes this organization as “a full 
company, well uniformed and drilled, 
and always prompt to obey orders.” 
No charge whatever was brought 
against them, as soldiers or men, 
except that they were naturalized 
instead of native citizens. This 
seems, however, to have been the 
unpardonable sin, for on February 17, 
1855, Adjutant General Stone, acting 
on the governor's orders, came to 
Worcester, broke into the armory of 
the Jackson Guards, and carried off 
whatever things he could find be- 


“longing to the state. 


Early in the following month, 
March, 1855, Worcester was visited by 
the afterwards notorious nunnery in- 
vestigating committee of the legisla- 
ture. Holy Cross College was the 
first institution to receive their valu- 
able attention. In their report they 
say that they were courteously re- 
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ceived and shown over the buildings. 
Not a sign of a woman could they 
find about the whole establishment. 
Street rumor had it that this pious 
committee passed the night at one of 
our hotels, not without joviality; but 
they left Worcester without having 
given rise to such scandals as attached 
to their investigations in Roxbury and 
Lowell. 

In local political agitation the year 
1855 was quite lively. The Worcester 
press entered into the controversy with 
spirit. The Spy, under the editorship 
of a Quaker Whig, and the Palladium, 
edited by a liberal Democrat, refused 
to bend the knee to Baal, and as a re- 
sult received not a little sprightly 
abuse from the processions with which 
Worcester streets teemed. From 
time to time Know-Nothing parades 
made visits to these newspaper offices, 
and gave with lusty vigor their “Three 
groans for the lying Spy,” “Three 
hisses for the Palladixm,” accom- 
panied with a shower of the missiles 
in which street mobs delight. The 
Know-Nothing movement was not 
without its own organs. For six or 
eight months the Evening Journal lived 
at a poor dying rate on “American” 
spirit. But in June, 1855, it gave up 
the attempt to make a third daily live 
with antipathy to foreigners and es- 
pecially to Catholics as its only raison 
d’etre. Two months later the Tran- 
script passed into the hands of a 
Know-Nothing editor and _ proprie- 
tors. 

We must now take a hasty glance 
at politics outside of Worcester. In 
1855 the Know Nothings, puffed up 
with their successes first in municipal 
and then in state elections, would fain 
swell themselves to the proud stature 
of a national party. If the approach- 
ing presidential election could be won, 
their favorite principles would then be 
far more rapidly effectuated than by 
detached victories in the several states. 
Nor was it for a moment lost sight of, 
that federal victory would bring, if not 
palms, at any rate pickings, which 
would be well worth the dust. Ac- 


cordingly, in June, 1855, there assem- 
bled in Philadelphia a convention to 
which delegates were summoned from 
every state and territory, for the pur- 
pose of organizing for the national 
campaign. But the apple of discord 
was in evidence from the start. The 
Know-Nothing party could be made a 
united national organization only by 
liberal concessions to the South. The 
Committee on Resolutions reported a 
slavery plank by a vote of 14 to 13; 
and when after four days of hot discus- 
sion the minority report of a plank 
demanding the restoration of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was rejected by a 
vote of 80 to 59, the Northern mem- 
bers, led by Henry Wilson, bolted. 
Straightway in most of the free states 
councils were held in which the slavery 
plank was repudiated. The Massa- 
chusetts Council met at Springfield, 
and on August 7, 1855, adopted a new 
constitution, which put the American 
party of Massachusetts squarely on 
the side of resistance to slavery. 

In Worcester this led to a reorgan- 
izing of the Council and to the open- 
ing of a new pledge book, in which 
the signers promised “faithfully to ad- 
here to the principles of the American 
Party as embodied in the Springfield 
Platform.” The list contains only 414 
names, 200 of which are found in the 
older list. Of the 200 men whose 
names are duplicated, it is significant 
that the great majority joined the orig- 
inal Council in the first four months of 
its existence. From their renewed 
and long-continued membership may 
be inferred their entire devotion to 
Know-Nothing principles; they, at 
least, must have been “true-blue” 
Americans. Some few may have 
been more ready to join the order now 
that in Massachusetts it had taken a 
firm stand against slavery. A great 
many of the 214 new members, I am 
convinced, were either new comers to 
Worcester or young fellows who had 
just reached their majority and who 
had not been eligible to membership 
before the Council was reorganized. 
Yet here was a portentous shrinkage 
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of the original membership within a 
twelvemonth from 1,120 to 200. 
What were the causes? It cannot 
have been any liking for slavery, 
though many may have still clung to 
the national organization in spite of 
its unholy alliance. Some probably 
returned to their old party allegiance, 
while not a few doubtless joined 
the “American Freemen,” popularly 
dubbed “Know Somethings.” With 
no special liking for secrecy, this new 
organization found it expedient for a 
time practically to duplicate the 
Know-Nothing machinery. Their 
cardinal principle, however, was that 
“Freedom being one in aim and end 
the world over, the friends of Freedom 
in this Republic should make Princi- 
ples and Character, not Birthplace, 
the test of admission to citizenship 
and its constitutional rights.” They 
disclaimed hostility to immigrants 
who were Americanized in sentiment, 
and even to Catholics who were not of 
the ultramontane school. 

Despite these secessions there still 
remained 414 who pledged their-un- 
failing loyalty to the northern wing of 
the Know-Nothing party. These lists 
I have submitted to careful analysis 
for the purpose of determining for 
what this group of men stood in the 
community and what identified them 
with this movement. The ward dis- 
tribution is seen from this table, 
which will have value for those 
familiar with Worcester. (See Table 
IV.) 

It is interesting to note that the 
order started with especial strength in 
Ward_I.—In the later months, how- 
ever, the relative rate of increase fell 
off very decidedly in Ward I, while 
rapid gains were being made in Wards 
VI, VII and VIII, especially in Ward 
VII. From each member _ there 
seems to have been expected an _en- 
trance fee—a free-will offering. In 
59 cases there is no record-of payment ; 
355 apparently paid 25 cents, while 
others whose zeal was more ardent, or 
money more abundant, paid 30, 35,50 
cents, and even-as high as $1, $2, $3 
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and $5, several of these large pay- 
ments coming from the holders of 
elective offices! I am told that in ad- 
dition there were the regular (annual) 
dues of $1. 

A careful comparison of this list 
with the city directory of the period 
reveals interesting facts as to the 
personnel of the organization. (See 
Table V.) 

It will be noticed that the vast ma- 
jority of these members were from 
Worcester’s shops and stores. This 
point deserves emphasis, for the com- 
radeship, the somewhat exclusive 
guild feeling, of men who day by day 
work at the same bench or behind the 
same counter goes far toward explain- 
ing the phenomenal growth of this 
6rder. The fewness of professional 
men may be partly explained by an 
early aversion to lawyers which the 
Know Nothings seem to have had in 
common with the Populists of to-day. 
It is impossible to trace these names 
in the directory without being struck 
by the large proportion—one in four, 
if not one in three—of tlose-whro are 
put down not as householders but as 
boarders. Of the 1,100 members who 
in 1854 gave a Worcester address, 52 
were such transients as to secure no 
mention in the directories of 1852-6. 
Out of the first 150 names, 21, though 
given in the directory of 1854, are not 
to be found in that of the follow- 
ing year. Another peculiarity about 
these lists, not without its significance, 
is the individuality which the signers 
show in matters of orthography; with 
Andrew Jackson they seeni to have 
“had a very poor opinion of a man 
who cannot spell a word in more than 
one way.” Of these signers, 189, one 
out of every six, have shown a decided 
preference for their own spelling of 
street names instead of that adopted 
by the city’s signboards. Hiland, 
-heighland (Highland), Orringe 
(Orange), Orched (Orchard), sumar 
(Summer), Washanton, Washnton, 
Worshington (Washington), may 
serve as types. 

In the early fifties, the newspapers, 
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apparently in all seriousness, devoted 
considerable attention to allaying pop- 
ular apprehension that life and prop- 
erty were on the point of being en- 
dangered by popish plots. It may 
not be without interest to see to 
what extent panic-stricken Worcester 
wealth took refuge in this secret anti- 
Catholic organization. In 1856 the 
total tax assessment was $151,193, the 
tax rate being $7.50 per $1,000. The 
names of 324 of these Know Nothings 
of 1856 have been found upon the as- 
sessors’ books, and their payments ag- 
gregated $6,054.94. Six paid a tax on 
real estate exceeding $100. Includ- 
ing these, the average for the 324 is 
$13.73. Excluding these six, the av- 
erage of the remainder is $6.47. The 
average tax on personal property was 
$4.95; excluding the three who paid a 
personal property tax exceeding $100, 
the average for the remaining 321 be- 
comes $2.53. One hundred and fif- 
teen paid a tax on real estate, 89 on 
personal property, while 156 of the 329 
were payers of a poll tax only. 

These figures are not complete; but 
they are sufficient for illustrative pur- 
poses. Had the assessors’ and regis- 
trars’ lists been in such condition as to 
make a full canvass of the names pos- 
sible, the results would have been as 
“two grains of wheat hid in two bush- 
els of chaff.” It is obvious, however, 
that the completed figures would have 
materially cut down the averages, 
rather than have raised them; for the 
men whose names are hard to find on 
assessors’ lists from year to year are 
not the names of men of wealth. Far 
be it from me to seem for one moment 
to cast any slur on the members of this 
organization because they were men 
of but small means; intelligence and 
integrity, the qualities which the state 
most needs in its citizens, are not to be 
gauged by the number of figures on a 
man’s tax bill. But what these sta- 
tistics do show clearly, I believe, is 
that Worcester wealth felt but slight 
apprehension of danger from foreign- 
ers, and that the bulk of this organiza- 
tion was made up of poll-tax payers or 
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very small property-holders,—that it 
was made up very largely-efthe“un- 
attached,” the “boarding” class, which 
feels few responsibilities and little con- 
servatism. Set loose from théir old 
party ties by the slavery dissensions, 
these men were ready for-new-political 
inspirations or diversions, and the ex- 
clusiveness of a secret order was espe- 
cially seductive. The Worcester situ- 
ation at the time of the birth of 
the Know-Nothing Council is well 
summed up by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who was at the time an inter- 
ested and open-eyed observer of the 
movement. In a recent letter, Dr. 
fHale writes me: “It was distinctly a 
Philistine movement, so far as its lead- 
ers went. That is to say, they repre- 
sented the people who, as the man who 
was twice made Mayor of Worcester 
by Know-Nothing votes said, were 
‘tired of talk about rum and talk about 
niggers.’ They found a strong aver- 
sion to Irishmen among the working 
people of their time, and these two 
factors made up the Know-Nothing 
party.” 

The real authorities as to matters 
relating to the Know-Nothing party 
in Worcester are its surviving mem- 
bers. In forty_years, of course, death 
ha§ removed the great majority. Not 
a few have doubtless found homes 
elsewhere. But a comparison of the 
later list withthe city directory of 1895 
revealed 74 names out of 414 which 
were alike, or so similar as to afford a 
strong presumption of identity. Ac- 
cordingly a circular letter of inquiries 
was drafted a few months ago (Dec. 
20, 1895), which letter was sent to 76 
addresses, two of the names being 
duplicated. A stamped and addressed 
envelope was enclosed, so that some 
return might confidently be expected 
through the dead-letter office if the 
letter failed to reach the one to whom 
It is for this reason 


that I consider the mere figures as to 
the answers among the most signifi- 
cant of the facts which have come to 
Letters were sent to 76 
From 56 of these no re- 
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turn at all was received in two and one 
half months. An answer of any kind 
came from only 20. Of these, one 
letter was returned after being adver- 
tised; two-proved to have been sent 
to persons who had recently died; one 
correspondent proved an alibi by de- 
claring that he was not born until 
1857, a year after the break-up of the 
party; six claimed that some mistake 
must have been made, as they never 
were connected with the Council “in 
Worcester (easily possible, considering 
the probabilities of common names 
being repeated), one man going so far 
as to cite his wife’s authority that she 
had had no idea that he belonged to 
any such organization; on being 
shown the signature, however, he 
acknowledged that it was genuine. 
One business man, prominent on 
Main Street, curtly informed me 
that on the subject of my in- 
quiries he had nothing to say. Out 
of the 76, nine have apparently 
answered as fully and frankly as it was 
in their power. Out of the 56 from 
whom no return has come, there are 
not a few men of prominence in busi- 
ness circles, about the genuineness of 
whose signatures on this list there can 
be no doubt. The inference _seems 
not illogical either that they still con- 
sider themselves bound by the-porten- 
tous oaths of an order that fell to 
pieces forty years ago, or that—their 
zeal for “Americanism” in the Know- 
Nothing sense has cooled and that 
they are no longer over-proud of their 
old associations. It is to the files of 
contemporary newspapers and _ the 
letters of the faithful nine that I am in- 
debted in the main for the information 
which forms the basis for the re- 
mainder of this paper. 

The Council met weekly on Wednes- 
day or Thursday evening, in a hall in 
the top story of the Waldo Block, just 
north of the Bay State House; in later 
years. the meeting place was in the 
upper story of what is now the Walker 
Building. During the first months of 
the Council’s existence the most pro- 
found secrecy was observed in con- 
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nection with the meetings. As the 
Masons and Odd Fellows met in this 
same building, men’s gathering there 
did not necessarily arouse suspicion. 
Yet many a night, I am told, a mem- 
ber would see some one shadowing 
him, and would go blocks out of his 
way to sneak in by a back entrance, in 
order that it might not be known that 
he was coming to this secret conclave 
where true Americanism was at stake. 

No nomination for membership 
could come before the whole Council 
before it was passed upon by a com- 
mittee of admission consisting of five 
members. In informal conversation 
with the proposed candidate and his 
acquaintances, these men took occa- 
sion to find out that he was temperate 
and a man of good moral character 
and that his parents and grandparents 
were born in this country. If these 
preliminary inquiries resulted favor- 
ably, his name came before the Coun- 
cil, where five adverse votes black- 
balled him. If elected, he received 
from some member the invitation: 
“Wouldn’t you like to come with me 
to-night?” If he accepted,he was con- 
ducted with due secrecy to the ante- 
room. Here he was obliged to take 
the oath of secrecy and to swear that 
he was himself of anti-Catholic senti- 
ments and that neither his wife nor his 
ancestors were Catholics. Very rarely 
did a man, having come thus far, de- 
cline to take this oath, which would 
enable him to penetrate into still 
weightier mysteries. Mystic rappings 
and some native American password 
at the outer door had been necessary 
to admit him to the ante-room. In- 
dian names were favorites as pass- 
words. If “Shebogan” were given at 
the outer door, “Place of meeting” 
was the sesame which threw open the 
penetralia. Or perhaps it was “George 
Washington” which admitted him to 
the ante-room; if so, the “Father of 
his Country” ushered him into the 
august presence of assembled “Sam.” 
Here he was instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the order. The initiation 
ceremony was short and simple, con- 
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sisting in the taking of more oaths and 
the signing of the Council pledge. It 
reached the climax in the solemn an- 
nouncement, “You are now a member 
of the Supreme Order of the Star- 
Spangled Banner”; for by this potent 
name was the order known to the 
elect, within the holy place beyond the 
hearing of profane ears. It is amus- 
ing to learn what delicate provision 
was made for easing the tender Know- 
Nothing conscience. While the initi- 
ate was completing his membership 
by signing this book, every other 
name was concealed from him. When 
he went forth into the world, and was 
asked by the impertinently curious, “Is 
Smith a member of the American 
Party?” it was held that he could con- 
scientiously answer, “I don’t know,” 
because, forsooth, he had never seen 
Smith’s name signed to the pledge, al- 
though for a year he might have been 
meeting him every week behind two 
locked doors which he could have 
passed by no other means than by giv- 
ing the secret raps and passwords. 
When the initiate’s awe had suffi- 
ciently subsided to permit him to look 
about, what did he see? In all proba- 
bility there was a hall full, a gathering 
of from 175 to 225 men; for we are 
told that the attendance was always 
large. They were of all ages, al- 
though the great majority were young 
men, making the average age rather 
under than over 35 years. The dis- 
cussions were animated, but the bulk 
of the eloquence came from the few. 
One of the Council’s most vigorous 
orators had acquired the art in pursuit 
_of his calling as an itinerant soap 
peddler. Moral issues, which were 
then to the fore, claimed some atten- 
tion. It was in the early days of tem- 
perance agitation, and Massachusetts 
Know Nothings for the most part ad- 
vocated a modification of the Maine 
prohibitory law, which their legisla- 
ture forthwith enacted in 1855. Slav- 
ery also came in for a share in the dis- 
cussions. But in the Council’s early 
and strong months there was much 
jealousy if any other issue was allowed 


to rival that of “Americans must rule 
America.” Very great indignation 
was aroused in the Worcester Council 
by the report that at Philadelphia a 
delegate called Parson Brownlow had 
impatiently exclaimed: “Damn your 
Americanism; let’s settle this slavery 
question.” 

Our impressions of the meetings are 
not to be based upon inference, but 
upon the signed statements of mem- 
bers. In reply to the question, “What 
was the nature of the business and 
exercises at the meetings?” it may be 
surprising to learn that most of my in- 
formants lay the greatest stress upon 
the purely formal work, such as the 
learning of passwords, the voting in 
and initiating new members. There 
was more or less instruction in the 
principles of the order, with discussion 
of the country’s needs and of the aims 
which true Americans should hold in 
view. In the language of one of my 
correspondents, “our policy was poli- 
ticks to chose officers to govern our 
way.” Another paraphrases this by 
saying, “The business manly was to 
control the election of Americans to 
fill all the offices.” The animating 
spirit of the discussion was that of 
antipathy to men of alien birth and 
especially to Catholics. In the last 
half of the Council’s career, “the pro- 
ceedings were mostly of a personal 
character, discussing the merits of men 
who were prominent in the party. 
Henry Wilson, for example, was 
strongly denounced, many thinking 
that he used the party for personal 
ends.” Such were the discussions 
which for three years fired the zeal of 
Worcester Know Nothings. . 

From this analysis of the personnel 
and work of the local council, we re- 
turn to our attempt to trace the 
course of Worcester politics in 1855. 
The convention at Philadelphia had 
proved two things: (1) that there was 
a hopeless split in Know-Nothing 
ranks over the question of the day, 
slavery; and (2) that the secret-order 
mechanism had outlived its usefulness 
and was now mere frippery, repelling 
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rather than attracting those whose 
membership would have _ given 
strength to the party. The Know 
Somethings were in a position to 
profit from both these facts. They 
stood unequivocally for freedom; 
they were not over-fond of secrecy, 
and had slight hesitation to come out 
into the open. At a state convention 
of American Freemen, as they called 
themselves, held in Worcester, *June 
10, 1855, over which the late Judge 
Aldrich presided, it was resolved: 

‘* That we are in favor of an immediate 
and honest union of all the people of the 
state who believe that freedom rather than 
slavery should be the controlling element in 
our national policy.” 


Of the committee appointed to organ- 
ize the fusion movement, the late 
Judge Aldrich and the late Hon. W. 
W. Rice were the members for this 
congressional district. Three months 
later (September 20, 1855), this fusion 
convention met, nominated Julius E. 
Rockwell for governor, and adopted 
strong anti-slavery resolutions. A 


fortnight after the holding of this con- 


vention, the Worcester league of 
Know Somethings—the first, by the 
way, that was formed in the state— 
passed resolutions ratifying the work 
of what they call the “Republican” 
convention, and continuing thus: 

‘* Resolved, That the causes and consider- 
ations which originally led to the formation 
of this Council have become so modified and 
changed as to render its continuance unnec- 
essary; that in the opinions of its members 
the objects of the organization will be best 
promoted by uniting and codperating with 
the Republican Party; and therefore be it 
known that Subordinate League No. 1 is 
hereby and henceforth dissolved and _ its 
members honorably discharged from all obli- 
gations pertaining thereto.” 


The state campaign was now draw- 
ing on amid great confusion. The 
Know Somethings, to use Emerson’s 
expression, had “taken their heads out 
of the bag” and merged their organ- 
ization in the fusion movement, mak- 
ing it thus the threshold over which 
many a Know Nothing and many an 
old time Democrat entered the ascend- 


ant Republican party. Into this fu- 
sion movement, with apparent zeal, 
went even Governor Gardner himself; 
but his ‘enthusiasm was _ suddenly 
chilled when in the fusion convention 
he found that he was not the chosen 
candidate. He therefore put himself 
forward for the suffrages of the true 
Americans. State officials, the “ma- 
chine” and the Know Nothings who 
took their vows seriously were loyal to 
him, and in the election drew so many 
votes from Democrats who feared 
most of all Republican success as to 
secure the governorship for a second 
term. 

But it is with Worcester’s vote that 
we are most concerned: Gardner 
(Know Nothing), 863; Beach (Dem.), 
1,060; Rockwell (Rep.), 1,370; Walley 
(Whig), 91. What a falling off was 
there—the Know-Nothing candidate 
distanced by both the Democrat and 
the Republican, polling a vote less by 
more than a thousand than that of a 
twelvemonth before, attracting no 
outside supporters, but even losing at 
least one fourth of his former oath- 
bound following! The votes for other 
state officers were in about the same 
proportion; no Know Nothing was 
elected by Worcester votes to either 
chamber of the General Court. 

Right through the state in munici- 
pal elections it had been a year for 
“citizens’ tickets”; and Worcester 
proved no exception. There were 
several sets of candidates in the field. 
The Spy was perhaps a little hasty in 
publishing a full statement of Know- 
Nothing nominations; for some of 
these alleged candidates no votes were 
cast. But what a farce the machinery 
of a secret order had become is shown 
by the fact that the Spy made not a 
single mistake in naming nine prom- 
inent leaders of the Council. The 
nominees of the Liberals and Demo- 
crats were successful, Hon. Isaac 
Davis receiving 971 votes, to 782 for 
the Republican (Judge Aldrich), anc 
745 for the Know-Nothing candidate. 
To the board of aldermen no Know- 
Nothing member was elected. In the 








lower branch were five, though several 

of them had come out as Republicans. 
Indeed the party line had now become 
so blurred that it cannot bé followed 
with confidence unless a man posed as 
a distinctively Know-Nothing candi- 
date. On the school committee, the 
Liberal Democratic candidates were 
in the main successful. During the 
ensuing year there were two special 
aldermanic elections, both for wards in 
which the Know Nothings had been 
strong. In one case the American 
candidate was elected by Republican 
votes; in the other the Democrat was 
e'ected,—the running of two Ameri- 
can candidates showing the presence 
of faction. 

In the year 1856, our principal in- 
terest is in the part which Worcester 
Know Nothings took in national poli- 
tics and in the reaction which national 
politics brought upon the local Coun- 
cil. Despite the split which followed 
the action of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in 1855, the Know-Nothing party 
was big with hope for success in the 
presidential campaign. It would be 
hard to duplicate the turgid elo- 
quence, the lofty terms of patriotism, 
with which their party broadsides and 
pamphlets are swelled to bursting. 
They would at least be-first in the field. 
February 1 the convention for the 
Ninth Congressional District met in 
Worcester, 65 delegates from 18 towns 
being present, and chose the editor of 
the Transcript delegate to the national 
convention at Philadelphia. The 
nomination of the senile Whig, Fill- 
more, with the young Democrat, 
Donelson, on a platform non-com- 
mittal on the slavery issue, was made 
after the northern delegates had with- 
drawn from the convention. On this 
nomination the Massachusetts State 
Council took an evasive and uncertain 
stand, in the hope of holding the party 
together. In the Worcester Council, 
however, a fortnight after Fillmore’s 
nomination, on motion of the most 
popular of its members, by a vote of 
75 to 28, it was 
‘* Resolved, that this Council ‘ joyously, 
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unhesitatingly and promptly’ repudiates the 
National Platform and the candidates of the 
late National Convention.” 


Two weeks later an attempt was made 
to recall this repudiation of Fillmore, 
but it failed by a vote of 65 to 52. On 
such an issue, a vote at once so small 
and so close indicates most clearly that 
interest in the Know-Nothing party 
was fast on the wane, and that within 
the order there was very little of broth- 
erly love. The auguries for future 
harmony and vitality were not of the 
brightest. 

There can be little doubt that this 
split in the local Council explains a 
petition with 83 signatures, bearing 
date of April, 1856, which reads as 
follows: 


** To ———., President of Council No. 23: 

We the undersigned members of American 
Council No. 23, believing that the best in- 
terests of the American Party demand the 
organization of a new Council in this city, 
do respectfully request our discharge from 
the Council for that purpose.” 


From the roll, by a stroke of the pen 
through the signatures, have been 
stricken 94 names, including those of 
the petitioners. The would-be mem- 
bers of this new Council were widely 
distributed through the city, so that it 
was not mere local propagandism that 
led to this swarming. Its cause seems 
to have been internal dissensions, 
partly political, but largely personal. 
Special inquiries were addressed to the 
thirteen surviving petitioners; but not 
one of my informants can remember 
where this new organization met or 
whether it ever met at all. Appar- 
ently it was still-born. The old Coun- 
cil was now at its last gasp. When 
the meeting of the State Council (Bos- 
ton, May 6, 1856) was captured by 
Fillmore men, who laid down no plat- 
form, the Worcester Transcript spoke 
of “the miserable, sneaking course of 
the majority of the State Council.” 
3rotherly love had evidently taken its 
flight. 

In midsummer (July, 1856), a Fré- 
mont Club was formed, and in its list 
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of officers may be found the names of 
three who had been prominent in 
Know-Nothing circles. Some months 
later, when the more permanent 
Worcester Republican Union was 
organized, parties had undergone such 
a recrystallization that in the list of 
vice presidents we find the names of 
the Democratic editor of the Palla- 
dium, of the present congressman 
from this district, and of the “life and 
light” of Council No. 23 of the Ameri- 
can Party! 

The results of the November elec- 
tion brought conclusive proof that 
Know-Nothing bonds no longer held. 
In the Worcester vote, Frémont elect- 
ors received 2,622 votes, Buchanan 
764, while Fillmore, the American 
candidate, polled only 141, barely an 
eighth of the Council’s membership in 
1855. In the vote for state officers, 
Gardner secured quite a handsome 
majority for the third term, the Re- 
publicans having magnanimously re- 
frained from putting up a candidate of 
their own, lest the state contest should 
distract attention from the national 
issue. To the General Court Worces- 
ter sent Republican candidates by 
heavy majorities. 

In the city campaign, the next 
month, there is little of significance. 
It was hotly contested, but it was with 
the fire of faction rather than of prin- 
ciple. The “Spy clique” and the 
“Transcript clique” made a deal of 
talk, but it was little else than a bandy- 
ing of personalities, for both slates 
represented all parties. The com- 
bination ticket which won was headed 
by the American mayor of 1855, and 
included among the aldermen two 
Americans, five Republicans, and one 
Democrat. In the common council 
we find the names of three, and in the 
school committee of five, who had 
been members of Council No. 23. It 
is a striking fact, too, that of the five 
representatives whom Worcester had 
just elected to the General Court, three 
were from the Know-Nothing mem- 
bership. But neither in the state nor 
in the local election is this large repre- 


sentation to be taken as an indication 
ef the triumph of Know-Nothing 
principles or of the vitality of the 
order. Many of these candidates had 
formally entered the Republican 
ranks. They doubtless owed their 
start in politics to the Know-Nothing 
Council. Within its mystic circle they 
had developed the arts and aptitudes 
of the politician, and had secured the 
close personal following which made 
them available candidates. But it 
was no longer by Know-Nothing in- 
fluence or votes that candidates were 
elected. 

My correspondents are unanimous 
in the opinion that in these hot elec- 
tion campaigns which marked the 
closing months of the year 1856, 
Council No. 23 of the American Party 
came to a most undramatic end. In 
three years this secret conclave, which 
deemed itself the conservator of 
Worcester’s political wisdom and pa- 
triotism, had run its course. What 
were the causes of its dissolution? 


To this question one of the survivors 
sends me as his only answer: “It went 


down so silent I can’t say!” As in at- 
tempting the explanation of the rise, 
so in seeking the reasons for the fall of 
the American party in Worcester, we 
must find them in the local working of 
causes which were operating through- 
out the country. In the first place, 
there is singular unanimity among the 
survivors as to the baleful influence 
exercised upon the order by dema- 
gogues and office seekers. Says an- 
other of my correspondents, ‘(Most of 
the leaders wanted e more than 
they did Americanism,”_/ Out from the 
American into the Republican party 
trooped these self-seekers, and with 
them they took much of the organiz- 
ing, energizing force of the old order. 
I am not implying that the rank and 
file of the Know Nothings were not 
-minded, disinterested men. 

ew, however, will dispute—certainly 
my correspondents do not—Dr. 
Hale’s thesis, that so far as the leaders 
were concerned it was a Philistine 
movement. /The loaves and fishes, 
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the public crib, loomed large before 
them. 

Dissatisfaction with the presidential 
nominations is frequently assigned as 
a disintegrating cause, and so it was. 
The Council included many who but a 
few short years before had been ardent 
supporters of one or the other of the 
two great parties. At least northern 
Whigs and Democrats were not to be 
welded into one strong and homo- 
geneous party by the putting forward 
of a patchwork ticket headed by Fill- 
more, the old Whig who had signed 
the fugitive slave law of 1850, and 
the young Democrat Donelson, the 
adopted son of Andrew Jackson, who 
at the opening of the Convention had 
declared that he was “the owner of 
more than a hundred negroes” and 
that he “loved the institution as much, 
probably, as any man in the South.” 
“T’ll stump the state barefoot against 
that nomination,” cried the ex-Demo- 
cratic “life and light” of the local coun- 
cil. Equally pronounced was the re- 
pudiation of the national ticket by the 
old Whig and Free-Soil members. 

The rise of the Republican party is 
perhaps the cause most frequently as- 
signed for the decline of the Know- 
Nothing organization. But this ex- 
planation does not go deep enough. 
It is doubtless true that the great ma- 
jority of Know Nothings went over 
into the Republican ranks; some re- 
turned to the Democratic party as to 
their first love, while a few were so 
incensed with the part which the Re- 
publicans were evidently playing in 
the disintegration that out of spite 
they threw themselves into the party 
which for one reason and another has 
always been the one most open to just 
those influences, opposition to which 
formed the gist of the Know-Nothing 
principles. But why was it that the 
Republican party thus sapped the vi- 
tality of the American organization? 
Was it not for the simple reason that it 
grappled manfully with the solution of 
the one real problem, it faced squarely 
the one great moral issue, whereas 
throughout its history the American 


Party had been crying “Peace, Peace!” 
when there was no peace, had been 
attempting to distract attention. from 
slavery by forcing forward minor 
issues of alien birth and faith? 

The career of the American Party 
may be summed up in a very few 
words. At a time when parties were 
in a state of flux, by an appeal to race 
prejudice and religious intolerance it 
gathered within its secret, oath-bound 
fold a congeries of the most het- 
erogeneous political elements. The 
party creed was simplified to the 
last degree. In the language of an 
early deserter from Know-Nothing 
ranks, “the platform is reduced to a 
single plank, and that so narrow that 
one’s toes stick out in front and his 
heels behind.” In the swirl of Ameri- 
can politics in the early fifties it is not 
strange that so many and so diverse 
characters should have sought a foot- 
ing on that narrow plank. But that 
such antagonistic elements should find 
it good for them to dwell there was a 
sheer impossibility. Even in the first 
flush of the American party’s brilliant 
successes, Horace Greeley acutely ob- 
served that “it seemed to have about 
as many elements of persistence as an 
anti-cholera or an _ anti-potato-rot 
party would have.” 

At quite regularly recurring peri- 
ods, the financial world is visited by a 
great crisis. Much effort has been 
put forth in an attempt to explain this, 
which the economist in sounding 
phrase calls “the periodicity of panics.” 
One fanciful student has even sug- 
gested that between the panics and the 
sun-spots, recurring as it seems at 
about the same intervals, a causal con- 
nection may be traced. Where is the 
astrologer who will name for us that 
unlucky star beneath whose malign 
influence hostility to men of alien 
birth, coupled with religious intoler- 
ance, in ever-recurring cycle forces it- 
self forward as a leading motive in our 
American politics? At the beginning 
of the century this feeling embodied 
itself in the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which contributed so directly to the 
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downfall of the Federalist party. A 
generation had not passed when the 
same antipathy in Massachusetts 
broke out in riot and convent burning. 
A few years later, in Philadelphia, 
comes the rise and fall of the Native 
American party, accompanied with 
riot and bloodshed. After another 
interval, there follows the more im- 
portant and orderly career of the 
American Party of 1852 to 1856, the 
local phases of which I have attempted 
to trace. 

Much of the work of preparing this 
paper has been purely antiquarian, a 
rummaging about among newspapers, 
books and records which belong to 
a past generation. And yet how 
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strangely- modern it all seems! The 
change of but a single digit transforms 
1856 into 1896. Cover up the date of 
your forty-year-old newspaper, change 
a few names, and you might almost 
fancy you were reading an account of 
our last state and municipal campaign 
There were some problems of Ameri- 
can citizenship left unsolved by the 
“Supreme Order of the Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The question in which we 
are to-day interested is whether a care- 
ful examination of the career of the 
Know-Nothing party gives warrant to 
the claim that in its spirit and methods 
we are to find the panacea for the 
troubled American politics of this clos- 
ing century. 
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TABLE II. — POPULATION (1855) ACCORDING TO BIRTHILACE. 
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TABLE III. — ILLITERATE ADULT WHITE POPULATION. 
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O a well established rule New 
Bedford presents a striking ex- 
ception. Transformations in 

trade are generally gradual and result 
from feeble endeavor and cautious 
experiment. Yet here is a city en- 
joying a distinction as the second city 
of spindles on the hemisphere, which 
only a few years ago was renowned 
for maritime interests from which it 
gained the appellation of the “whal- 
ing city.” From the rude beginnings 
to nearly the collapse of the great 
enterprise, the New Bedford whalers 
sought the leviathans in dangerous 
and often in remote seas. It was an 
enterprise unexampled in the pros- 
perity which it conferred upon the 
little city, and yet one prosecuted only 
with partial success by English and 
American competitors. The _his- 
torian has portrayed the more salient 
aspects of its origin and de- 
velopment, but the stories 
of hardship and adventure, 
of conflict and escape, have 
never been fittingly cele- 
brated by novelist or bard. 

The lower part of the 
present Bristol County was 
obtained by the Pilgrims 
by purchase from the In- 
dians in 1652. In the deed 
which was signed by Wam-, 
sutta, son of Massasoit, on 
behalf of the Indians, and 
by Edward Winslow and 
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John Cooke for the purchasers, the 
price paid was specified as follows: 
“thirty yards of cloth, eight moose- 
skins, fifteen axes, fifteen hoes, fifteen 


pair of breeches, eight blankets, 
two kettles, one cloak, £2 in 
wampum, eight pair stockings, 


eight pair of shoes, one iron pot, and 
ten shillings in another commodity.” 
In 1664 was formed the old township 
of Dartmouth, which included the 
present towns of Dartmouth, West- 
port, Fairhaven, Acushnet, the city of 
New Bedford and a strip of Tiverton 
and Little Compton, the entire terri- 
tory comprising nearly 140 square 
miles. Very few of the purchasers 
located within the district, so that it 
seems to have been given up in great 
measure to Quakers and Baptists. A 
town was of course expected in those 
days to erect a meeting-house and 
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support a minister of the faith which 
prevailed at Plymouth and Boston; 
but for many years the Quakers and 
Baptists, who were largely in accord, 
proved too strong for the Congrega- 
tionalists, and according to the late 
Rev. William J. Potter, whose in- 
vestigations were thorough and re- 
liable, hardly a shadow of doubt is left 
“that the town as a town never once 
levied or paid a tax to support a 
preacher or to build a house of wor- 





the farms bore witness to industry and 
thrift. A Quaker is almost as prone 
to trade and commerce as a Hebrew; 
so the followers of Fox did not fail to 
grasp the opportunity afforded of tak- 
ing from the sea more liberal returns 
than they could exact from the sterile 
soil. The genesis of whaling and its 
gradual development present the old 
narrative of doubtful effort, of alter- 
nate hope and despair and of merited 
reward. 
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NEW BEDFORD IN 1807. 


ship or elected a preacher who would 
receive any part of his support from 
the public treasury.” 

This independence which charac- 
terized the settlers and their immedi- 
ate descendants and which was doubt- 
less inspired by conscientious convic- 
tion was greatly intensified by geo- 
graphical isolation. As neither Ply- 
mouth nor Boston was _ easily 
accessible, there was only limited 
intercourse with those centres of re- 
ligious attivity. The Quakers be- 
came the dominating factor. Though 
much of the land was far from fertile, 


A word should be said in passing of 
the commercial advantages of the old 
township. The shores are washed by 
the waters of Buzzard’s Bay, which is 
about thirty miles in length and of an 
average width of seven miles. On the 
outer side is a chain of islands, each of 
which has an Indian name. Here are 
the names of all of them so arranged 
as to form a curious rhyme: 

‘* Naushon, Nonamesset, 
Onkatonka and Wepecket, 
Nashawena, Peskinese, 
Cuttyhunk and Penikese.” 


These islands as a group bear the 
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FORT 


name of Queen Elizabeth, conferred 
by the venturesome Gosnold, who 
towards the termination of Elizabeth’s 
reign in 1602 entered the bay and 
built a fort on the island of Cutty- 
hunk. The largest of these islands is 
Naushon, the property of Mr. J. M. 
Forbes. All of them are delightful 
resorts for the favored ones in the 
summer months; and one of them, 
Penikese, was selected for the location 
of his summer school by Agassiz, 
whose last efforts in the promotion of 
his cherished work are immortalized 
in the lines of Whittier. No large 
river empties into Buzzard’s Bay, but 
an arm of the sea which makes up into 
the interior receives the waters of a 
small stream or brook. The two to- 
gether are called the Acushnet River, 
and they divide the pres- 
ent town of Fairhaven and 
the city of New Bedford. 
Here on the western side 
of the river was afforded 
an opportunity for a settle- 
ment, which was made in 
due season, and which has 
grown into the New Bed- 
ford of to-day. The Rus- 
sells were the most noted 











family in the early days of 
the township; and as they 
bore the family name of 
the Duke of Bedford, the 
suggestion was made and 
adopted that the settle- 
ment be called Bedford,— 
and, as it was afterwards 
learned that the name had 
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been given to another town in the 
State, the word New was prefixed as 
affording an appropriate distinction. 

In 1787 an act was obtained from 
the General Court incorporating the 
town of New Bedford, which also in- 
cluded Fairhaven. In 1812 another 
act was passed whereby Fairhaven 
was set off as a separate township. 
In his historv of New Bedford, Daniel 
Ricketson, Esq., who is still living, 
observes: “Although to Joseph 
Russell must be accredited the honor 
of being the father of New Bedford, 
the founder of its whale-fishery, and 
the first manufacturer of spermaceti 
into candles, yet to Nantucket we are 
indebted for those distinguished 
merchants and noble-minded men, 
the Rotches—Joseph, William and 
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William, Jr..—as well as for other 
enterprising citizens, merchants and 
shipmasters.” 

William Rotch, Senior, as he was 
generally called, was a remarkable 
man. Born on the island of Nan- 
tucket, he achieved a great reputation 
as a merchant, and amassed a hand- 
some fortune. Towards the close of 
the last century, he took his family in 
one of his own ships to England to 
engage in the whale fishery, as he was 
apprehensive that the business could 
no longer be prosecuted here with 
success. Returning to this country, 
he took up his abode in New Bedford, 
and lived to the advanced age of 
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ninety-three, dying in 1828. He was 
a man of strong intellect, of resolute 
purpose, of exceptionally good busi- 
ness ability and of exemplary life. In 
the early days of this century he pre- 
sented a striking figure as he walked 
the streets of the little town. He was 
tall and erect, had long white hair, 
and was clad in faultless Quaker 
attire. His manners were affable and 
his deportment dignified. Several 
generations of his descendants have 
resided in the city and have main- 
tained the family name for character 

and ability. 
The most remarkable mercantile 
house which the city ever produced 
was that of 


Isaac How- 
land, Jr, & 
co. The 
founder of this 
great firm, 
Isaac How- 


land, Jr., died 
in 1833, leav- 
ing personal 
estate to the 
amount of 
$218,000, and 
realty valued 
at $30,000. 
His son-in- 
law, Gideon 
Howland, his 
granddaugh- 
ter, Sylvia Ann 
Howland, the 
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husband of another granddaughter, 


Edward Mott Robinson, and _ his 
former partner, Thomas Mandell, 
continued in the business under 


the old name, and gathered to- 
gether an amount of money almost 
fabulous for a small town located in a 
district presenting rather narrow ad- 
vantages. One by one the partners 
passed away, and on the decease of 
Sylvia Ann Howland in 1865, the dis- 
satisfaction of Miss Hetty H. Rob- 
inson with her aunt’s will gave rise to 
the famous “Howland will case,” 
which has a unique place in the his- 
tory of will litigation in consequence 
of the novel point presented as to the 
genuineness of the aunt’s signature to 
a so-called will. Edward Mott Rob- 
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inson, who had removed to New 
York soon after the opening of the 
war, also died in 1865, leaving an 
immense estate; and to-day Mrs. 
Edward H. Greene (formerly Miss 
Robinson) receives, as she has re- 
ceived for the last thirty years, the 
beneficial interest of the larger part of 
both estates held for her in trust. 

At one time New Bedford enjoyed 
a reputation for being the wealthiest 
city of its size in the land. Large 
estates were more the rule than the 
exception. Whaling was, of course, 
the chief agency through which these 
estates were accumulated, although 
frugal living in the early days was an 
important factor. The whalemen of 
southern New England were re- 
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nowned for their enterprise and brav- 
ery even in the last century. In his 
speech before the British House of 
Commons in behalf of the Colonies, 
Edmund Burke paid a beautiful trib- 
ute to the daring and achievements of 
the New England whalemen, conclud- 
ing with the words: “No ocean but 
what is vexed with their fisheries; no 
climate that is not witness to their 
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toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever carried this 
perilous mode of hardy enterprise to 
the extent to which it has been pushed 
by this recent people,—a people who 
are still, as it were, in the gristle, 
and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood.” 

The Indians were said to 
* have pursued and to have 
«., occasionally captured 
whales, and the white peo- 
ple naturally became their 


more accomplished — suc- 
cessors. There was urgent 


call not long after the set- 
tlement of New England for 
the organized prosecution 
of whale-fishery, the begin- 
nings of which were along 
the shores of Long Island. 
The waters abounded in 
whales, probably of inferior 
species, and their capture 
was achieved by crude 
methods employed by the 
hardy men who put out in 
boats from the — shore. 
Gradually the business was 
prosecuted in a _ regular 
way in vessels of small ton- 
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nage, Nantucket enjoying the dis- 
tinction of giving an early impetus 
to the business, until it was car- 
ried on by the merchants of New 
Bedford in a way to confer upon 
that place a commercial prestige 
somewhat similar to that enjoyed 
by Venice when at the zenith of 
her prosperity and power. The sea- 
men were fearless and hardy, and 
their keels ploughed every sea. Both 
officers and men were schooled to a 
comprehension of their latent power. 
It was not an unusual thing from 
forty to seventy years ago for a young 
man of twenty-one to step with a cap- 
tain’s commission on the deck of a 
New Bedford whaler and take her 
into distant seas. The vessels were 
never large, rarely exceeding three 
hundred tons; but they were unsur- 
passed in that enduring construction 
which fitted them for their calling. A 
voyage generally lasted from two to 
four years, and in old days, before 
telegraphs and improved methods of 
communication, there was during its 
continuance an entire separation from 
home and family and friends. The 
provisions and whaling gear fur- 
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nished the outgoing vessel were called 
“outfits,” and as they were gradually 
exhausted their place was filled by oil 
and whalebone. It was necessary for 
a vessel every three or four months to 
seek some port for a few fresh sup- 
plies, and before the advent of con- 
suls, commission merchants and mis- 
sionaries, the port was one where na- 
tives ruled and exchanges were ef- 
fected by barter and not by money. 
The early whalers brought home their 
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entire cargo; the later ones were ac- 
customed to send home a part of 
theirs from convenient ports. The 
officers and crew were never paid reg- 
ular wages, but had a specified inter- 
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being the superior in quality. The 
bone always found a ready market 
and is to-day of great value, as the 
substitutes which have been offered 
have not proved serviceable. 

In 1857 the business 
saw its days of greatest 
prosperity, the New Bed- 
ford fleet comprising 329 





of the voyage 
called a “share” 
or “lay.” It was 
not an unusual 
thing for a whal- 
ing vessel to last 
fifty years, al- 
though as the 
process of repairing and reconstruct- 
ing went on but few of the original 
timbers were to be found. 

There is a pronounced difference 
between the sperm and the right 
whale, the former having regular teeth 
and the latter instead thereof long 
strips of whalebone, through which it 
is wont to draw and strain its food. 
Both yield oil, that of the sperm whale 
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GLIMPSES OF NONQUITT. 

vessels, with a tonnage of III,- 
364, with crews aggregating  10,- 
ooo men, and _ representing an 


investment of about $12,000,000. 
The value of oil and bone taken 
in that year was $6,178,728, the largest 
known since the inception of the 
enterprise. The highest price re- 
corded for sperm oil was in 1866, 
$2.75 per gallon, and for whale oil was 
in 1865, $1.60 per 
gallon; while 
whalebone 
reached its high- 
est point, $6.00 
per pound, in 
March, 1891. 
Many vessels 
which were sent 
out in 1859 and 
1860, and which 
returned during 
the civil war when 
artificial prices 
prevailed, made 
large profits. The 
most valuable 
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“catch” of oil and bone by one 
ship, in one voyage, was made 
by the Onward, of which Edward W. 
Howland was the agent and William 
H. Allen of Groton, Conn., captain. 
She returned in 1866, her gross pro- 
ceeds amounting to $275,000. 

While the material history of whal- 
ing has been well presented in books 
like Starbuck’s “American Whale 
Fishery,” there is also much of daring 
and adventure which never has been 
and probably never will be told or 
sung. A whale was not always a 













docile cap- 
tive. Fre- 
quently 
boats were 
smashed by 


the flukes 
of ugly 
creatures, 


and the COUNTY 
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sacrifice of brave lives was no 
uncommon thing. In early times 
the killing of a whale by the 
mere throwing of a harpoon was 
attended by danger not known in 
later times when bombs were thrown 
into the bodies of the unsuspecting 
leviathans. But the destruction of a 
whale-boat and of some or perhaps all 
of its occupants was not the only peril. 
In more than one instance the vessel 
itself was attacked by a wounded 
and infuriated whale. Of such inci- 
dents the following is an interesting 
illustration. 

Edmund 
Gardner, an 
old-fash- 
ioned 
Quaker cap- 
tain, whom, 
when in ad- 
vanced life, 
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the writer well re- 
members, _ sailed 
on September 19, 
1807, when a very 
young man, from 
Nantucket, on the 
ship Union, for 
the Brazil Banks. 
When twelve days 
out the vessel col- 
lided with a sperm 
whale—very 
likely an ugly bull 
—with such force 
as to break two 
timbers on _ the 
starboard bow. 
Though the 
pumps were 
manned, it was 
soon evident that the vessel must 
be abandoned; so lowering his 
boats and stowing in them pro- 
visions, water, fireworks, books and 
nautical instruments, the young cap- 
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tain committed himself and his men 
to the mercy of the waves. The 
objective point was one of the Azores, 
and the possibility of successfully cov- 
ering six hundred miles and reach- 
ing their destination was not en- 
couraging. On October 2 the men 
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rigged sails and so relieved themselves 
of the fatigue of rowing. During the 
nights of the 2d and 3d they en- 
countered a gale, and during a part 
of the time were compelled to lash the 
boats together and let 
them drift. Their provi- 
sions began to diminish 
rapidly, and when they 
landed, on October 9, on 
the island of Flores, their 
water was entirely ex- 
hausted. 

The most startling in- 
cidents were those of en- 
counters with the natives 
of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. Many a 
staunch ship braved 
ocean perils, only to 
meet its doom at the 
hands of savage sea- 
islanders. In some 
cases, however, the sav- 
ages were successfully 
repulsed and the crew 
saved from impending 
peril. One of the most thrilling 
stories is that of the ship Awashonks, 
of which Prince Coffin was master. 
On October 5, 1835, the ship touched 
at Namarik Island, of the Marshall 
group in the Pacific Ocean, to recruit. 
The natives came on board, as was 
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customary, and manifested no more 
than the ordinary curiosity shown in 
those days in a vessel and her appoint- 
ments. About noon, when three of 
the ship’s company were aloft, one 
watch was below and the rest of the 
officers and crew were scattered about 
the vessel, the natives, who had 
quietly grouped themselves, rushed 
for the whale-spades, which were in 
the spade-rack under the spare boats. 
The captain, the first and second 
officers and the man at the helm were 
immediately butchered. Mr. Jones, 
the third officer, succeeded in getting 
a spade, which he threw at a native, 
who successfully dodged it, and the 
spade stuck fast in the wood. His 
only hope was now in a run for life. 
Closely pursued, he jumped down the 
fore hatchway, leaving the deck in the 
possession of the savages, who there- 
upon fastened down the hatches and 
closed the companion-way, while one 
of their number took the wheel and 
headed the ship for the shore. The 
men aloft, who had been the horri- 
fied witnesses of the butchery of their 
officers, now realized that deliverance 
depended upon their own presence of 
mind and immediate action; so glid- 
ing down the rigging as far as they 
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dared, they cut the braces, and, the 
vards swinging freely, the vessel re- 
fused to mind the helm and began to 
drift seaward. In the meantime the 
imprisoned officer and his men made 
their way aft to the cabin and got pos- 
session of the ship’s muskets. Then 
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by Mr. Jones’s orders a keg of powder 
was passed up from the run, some of 
it was placed on the upper step of the 
companion-way, and a train was laid 
to the cabin. The brave young man 
gave orders to his men to rush on 

deck when the 
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explosion oc- 
curred, regardless 
of probable in- 
jury to himself. 
He fired the train, 
and there was a 
crash of timbers 
followed by the 
yells of the sav- 
ages. The en- 
couraged men 
rushed on deck 
and drove the in- 
vaders overboard, 
and the battle, 
which had lasted 
about an_ hour, 
was over. Sev- 
eral of the crew 
were severely 
wounded, and 
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one of them died. Mr. Jones as- 
sumed command and brought the 
ship home. 

In the days which succeeded the 
civil war, the New Bedford wharves 
and the streets adjacent were the 
scenes of exceptional activity. At 
their moorings rode ships presenting 
the different phases of accomplished 
venture and of prospective undertak- 
ing—some discharging their cargoes 
with cock-billed yards, patiently wait- 
ing for preparation for another voy- 
age, and still others almost ready for 





the word which should send them 
away on the long mission of many 
months. There were all the sounds 
peculiar to the fitting out of a ship. 
Coopers, ship-carpenters, riggers and 
stevedores toiled as if the success of 
the different ventures depended upon 
their own individual endeavors. 


Great stacks of oil were seen, and here 
and there laborers removed the bungs 
from ponderous casks, and buyers 
and sellers dropped in long vials and 
then tasted the greasy contents with a 
complacent air. Sleepy old horses 
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drew trucks 
laden’ with 
barrels and 
casks, while 


LIBRARY AND ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, WILLIAMS STREET. an occa- 
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sional wagon brought down the 
chests of the sailors whose ships 
were about to sail. Men of vari- 
ous nationalities were to be seen, 
Kanakas and Portuguese abound- 
ing. Of the former few are now 
to be found; of the latter there 
are several thousand in the city, 
largely the product of the Western 
Islands or Azores,—sober, industri- 
ous, thrifty and law-abiding people. 
There was always something thrill- 
ing and inspiring about the announce- 
ment of the appearance of a ship. 
Men with strong glasses were in the 
warm months constantly on the look- 
out from elevated stations. The first 
cry heard was: “Ship coming!” 
Then the in- 


quiry came: 
“Whose is 
she?” Every 


agent or owner 
had his own 
flag or signal. 
Soon the an- 
nouncement 
was made, and 
then boats put 
out to meet the 
vessel as she 
came up the 
bay. If she 
did not anchor, 
but came 
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THE UNITARIAN 


directly to the wharf, an 
interesting picture was pre- 


sented. Over her forlorn 
and weather-beaten sides 
peered curious  counte- 
nances expectant of the 


friendly recognition of the 
faces of those upon the 
wharf. If the recognition 
came, joyful shouts were 
heard; if no friendly face 
was seen, the dejected sailor 
turned to the ropes won- 
dering if any one remained 
of relatives and_ friends. 
Soon the vessel was moored 
to the wharf, and down 
came the jobbing wagons, 
into which were pitched the sailors’ 
boxes and chests. All was hurry and 
confusion; loud laughter was heard, 
and a few tears perhaps were shed; 
then silence began to reign, and as 
evening came on the home of thirty or 
forty brave men for three or four years 
was as silent as the grave. 

The natural inquiry is: What 
caused the decline and collapse of the 
whale-fishery? In the fifties animal 
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oil was such a 
necessity that 
one reason why 
Commodore 
Perry was sent 
on his mission to 


CHURCH. Japan was to urge 
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the authorities to con- 
cede a port in which 
the New Bedford 
whalers cruising in 
neighboring seas 
might recruit. Later 
the plentiful supply 
and the introduction 
of mineral oils, first for 
lighting purposes and 
afterwards to some ex- 
tent in lubrication, 
gradually removed the 
whalemen from the 
arena of competition. 
Whalebone, however, as has been 
said, is still valuable; but the right 
whales or the kindred species—the 
bow-heads found in the Arctic Ocean 
—have greatly diminished, and the 
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THE CRAPO HOUSE. 
prosecution of 
the business is 
attended with 
hazard. Another 
cause of the de- 


ments and was rarely the debtor of 
the ship. He was ambitious to ad- 
vance and, if he never became a 
master, he was reasonably sure of be- 
coming an officer. In later years an 
unreliable element dominated the 
forecastle. There was hardly a sailor 
who was not a debtor of the ship for 
his outfit; improvident and indiffer- 
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cline was. the 

deterioration of 

seamen. The THE ISAAC HOWLAND HOUSE. 
foremast hand of 

fifty years ago was a_ farmer’s 
boy. He carried homespun gar- 
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ent, he entered upon 
his labors with little of 
the zeal of his hardy 
predecessor. As the 
whales became scarce 
and shy, voyages were 
prolonged and as a 
consequence expenses 
increased. Then, too, 
it was necessary for 
the vessels to go into 
more dangerous 
places, and rates of in- 
surance were ad- 
vanced. Finally, 
strange as it may seem, civilization 
proved a great injury to the business. 
In the old days a thousand dollars in 
trade-axes, hatchets, knives, cotton 
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cloth, etc., would support thirty men 
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for two or three years, 
as abundant supplies 
were obtained from 
the natives by barter. 
Later, when consuls, 
commission mer- 
chants and mission- 
aries appeared, money 
was introduced as the 
medium of exchange, and so to 
prudence, which was once a necessity 
as well as a practice, extravagance 
succeeded. Voyages in late years 
were also often injured or broken up 
by the desertion of seamen—an effort 
for freedom never even contemplated 
in the earlier period, when a depart- 
ure from the ship meant companion- 
ship with savages and perhaps canni- 


bals. 
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The location 

of New Bed- 

ford was favor- 

able to the 

erection of 
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houses seem 
to be brought 
into striking 
relief by their 
environment 





sightly _ resi- 
dences. From 
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the elevation which overlooks the bay 
there is a gradual descent to the 
Acushnet River. Before the advent 
of exceptional prosperity, the well-to- 
do people lived on the lower streets, 
where, at the corner of School and 
Water Streets, may be seen to-day the 
old square three-story residence in 
which Isaac Howland, Jr., and his 
descendants once lived, but which 
now is either a Portuguese boarding- 
house or is unoccupied. When the 
real “whaling days” came, evidences 
of opulence appeared in the large 
commodious mansions erected on the 
hill. Many of them are unfortunate 
in their architectural finish, as their 
proud but unlettered builders en- 
joined the imitation of the Grecian or 
Roman temple. But who will deny 
that they are imposing? And where 
will you find in the old commercial 
cities of New England other resi- 
dences with such abundant surround- 
ings of garden and lawn? Many of 
the streets present rows of grand old 
elms; and on a June day there are 
few sights lovelier than County 
Street, where the branches meet over- 
head and form a canopy and the old 





of green- 
sward and 
shrubbery. 
Nearly all of 
these old 
houses are 
characterized 
by one amus- 
ing deficiency 
—shall we say disfigurement? When 
they were built the Puritan idea was 
dominant. The efficacy of the sun’s 
rays was little appreciated. We will 
not say that “men loved darkness 
rather than light,” but it would seem 
that the light was not regarded as en- 
tirely wholesome; so most of the 
houses on the streets which ran north 
and south were built with the living 
rooms to the north and with the par- 
lors to the south. The occupants, 
who had money enough to enjoy the 
luxury of a perpetual sun-bath, lived 
in sombre retirement and gloom, save 
once or twice a month, when the 
parlor was opened and the curtains 
raised on the occasion of the enter- 
tainment of guests. 

It seems to be an accepted fact that 
southern Massachusetts is-on account 
of a fancied isolation shut out from a 
participation in all matters of colonial, 
revolutionary and modern historical 
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interest. This isa grave error. Just 
north of New Bedford are the Middle- 
borough ponds, on the shores of 
which began King Philip’s war; in 
the city itself, at a spot now known as 
Hazard’s Wharf, was launched, a few 
years before the beginning of the 
Revolution, the Dartmouth, which was 
one of the obnoxious vessels to bring 
the tabooed tea into Boston harbor; 
during and just prior to that conflict, 
there flourished in a part of the old 
township just north of New Bedford 
Doctor West, a liberal divine in an 
illiberal age,—a man who was the 
classmate and intimate friend of John 
Hancock and who, it is said, pre- 
vailed upon that great patriot to ap- 
prove and advocate the adoption by 
Massachusetts of the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1789; a man, likewise, 
whose thought and teaching were felt 
to the extreme limits of New Eng- 
land, and the mention of whose name 
even in this day evokes expressions of 
admiration and esteem. In 1778 
British troops visited the little settle- 
ment and punished the patriotism of 


the people by the destruction of their 


property. Here lived the noted 
Colonel Claghorn, the builder of the 
frigate Constitution; and above all 
here were cultivated those sterling 
qualities of industry and frugality to 
which the place is so largely indebted 
for its growth and prosperity and also 
of patriotism and independence so 
signally illustrated by the 
response of the citizens to 
the call to arms at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. 

We have observed that 
orthodoxy had few adher- 
ents either in old Dart- 
mouth or New Bedford. 
From Doctor West to the 
late Rev. William J. Potter 
seems'a great transition. 
It is not so, however, when 
viewed in the light of theo- 
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on the corner of Union and 
Eighth Streets stands as a monu- 
ment of advanced Unitarianism. In 
this old temple and in its predecessor, 
which occupied another spot and 
which has long since disappeared, 
preached and taught several of the 
most noted Unitarians of the century 
—men like Doctor Dewey, Ephraim 
Peabody and John Weiss. Long 
ago there officiated in the old church 
during the absence of the regular 
clergyman in Europe a young man 
who was soon to achieve a last- 
ing reputation as a philanthropist, 
thinker, writer and scholar. In his 
“Reminiscences of a Journalist,” 
Charles T. Congdon, who was born 
in the city, observes: “One day there 
came into the pulpit the most gracious 
of mortals, with a face all benig- 
nity, who gave out the first hymn and 
made the first prayer as an angel 
might have read and prayed. Our 
choir was a pretty good one, but its 
best was coarse and discordant after 
Emerson’s voice.” 

Quaker orthodoxy, however, was 
another thing. The followers of Fox 
remained consistent in their adhesion 
to his tenets, and long enjoyed an 
immunity which was favored by re- 
tirement. Old Friends’ meeting- 
houses are still found in southern 
Massachusetts, and people not a few 
yet remain in the faith which was once 
so obnoxious to the Puritans of 





logical evolution. Just 
now, after the close of Mr. 
Potter’s pure and disinter- 
ested life, the old church 
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Boston. The first Friends’ meeting- 
house in New Bedford was built in 
1785, its successor having been 
erected nearly seventy years ago. 
This venerable structure stands on 
Spring Street,—a reminder of an 
honorable past and a silent witness of 
far-reaching changes. There is no 
object in the city more worthy of a 
brief visit. It is still the drab-colored 
building of old, with the spaces on 
either side and the antique carriage 
sheds in the rear. Now, as then, the 
women enter by their own door and 
the men by theirs, and these two doors 
are still approached by the identical 
stone steps protected by the identical 
iron railings. The interior has also 
changed but little in the last half cen- 
tury. Its walls are still undressed 
and its furnishings are still simple. 
Innovation has wrought great 
changes in Friends’ meeting-houses 
in other parts of the country; but the 
Quakers of New England adhere to 
the simple practices of their prede- 
cessors. The interior is divided into 
two parts, separated during the week- 
day or business meetings by what are 
called in the language of the Quakers 
“shutters.” These great doors are 
lowered or “let down” after the pre- 
liminary religious service on week- 
days; and then the women transact 
their business on their side of the 
house and the men theirs on their side 
of the house, and, as occasion de- 
mands, send messengers to the re- 
spective sides. When these great 
shutters are pendent, during the ser- 
vice on the Sabbath, for example, 
there is only a small line of demarca- 
tion between the two sides; but to a 
stranger the separation of the sexes is 
noticeable and seems peculiar. The 
two sides are identically alike, and at 
the end of the room opposite the end 
by which one enters are the three 
raised seats, the farthest and upper- 
most of which is called the “high- 
seat.” The occupants of these seats 
face the congregation; they are the 
authorities in the church—the min- 
isters, elders and overseers. The 


writer of this article remembers see- 
ing, when a boy, among the goodly 
number gathered there on a Sabbath 
morning fifteen or twenty men who 
were among the oldest merchants of 
their day and whose possessions were 
later a valued factor in constructing 
some of the railroads of the West and 
promoting other enterprises of signal 
importance. The Sabbath meeting 
was noticeable for the commingling 
of rich and poor. The scene of quiet 
waiting which Charles Lamb has ren- 
dered immortal was reproduced; and 
when the silence was broken, the feel- 
ing prevailed that the invocation or 
exhortation was the earnest prompt- 
ing of the heart. 

We certainly would not give the 
impression that the population of New 
Bedford is made up of Unitarians and 
Quakers. The Congregational Trin- 
itarian Church, the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Roman Catholic and _ other 
churches all are represented here, and 
represented by large and vigorous 
organizations. With the history of 
Congregationalism in New Bedford 
have been associated the names of 
Sylvester Holmes, Alonzo H. Quint 
and Matthew C. Julien. New Bed- 
ford was long the home of Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, the distinguished divine 
and historian. 

The progressive disposition of the 
people of New Bedford early mani- 
fested itself in the establishment of a 
school system of the most reliable 
order. More than once have the 
New Bedford public schools received 
marked commendation for efficient 
service and successful methods of in- 
struction. There is also an institu- 
tion known as the Swain Free School, 
endowed by the liberality of the late 
Governor Swain, in which the higher 
branches are taught. The provision 
of opportunities of improvement by 
the outlay of public money early 
found advocates whose efforts re- 
sulted in the Free Public Library, 
said to be the first in the United States 
to be opened under municipal sanc- 
tion. At present this library has 
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about seventy thousand volumes, and 
since its inception has been under the 
direction of Mr. Robert C. Ingraham, 
who has achieved great success as a 
librarian and bibliographer. 

Over thirty years ago New Bedford 
and the adjoining towns celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the original township of 
Dartmouth. A copy of the proceed- 
ings was sent to old Dartmouth in 
England; and the reply of the 
“Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses,” 
which abounds in expressions of 
interest and good-will, hangs on the 
wall of the main room in the library 
building. 

One naturally asks whether the little 
community has done anything in the 
way of historical investigation or lit- 
erary activity. Daniel Ricketson, the 
old friend of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Curtis and the great 
abolitionists of long ago, still lives. 
In the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” in 
Harper’s Magazine, of some thirty 
years past, are frequent sketches of 
the discussions of the “Sassafras 
Club.” The observations of the mem- 
ber of “Woods and Meadows” were 
listened to with the deepest interest. 
That member was Mr. Ricketson, 
who, when the writer was a boy, gath- 
ered up his stray poems and presented 
them to the public as an “Autumn 
Sheaf,” with this graceful prelude: 


‘Now in my waning years of life, 
Since autumn’s crowned my lengthened 
days, 


Apart from scenes of worldly strife, 

And seeking light from wisdom’s ways, 
I’ve gathered up from far and near 

The remnants of my joy and grief, 
And with a mingled hope and fear, 

Have bound them in an ‘Autumn Sheaf.’” 


Mr. Ricketson was the first his- 
torian of New Bedford; his labors 
have been worthily supplemented by 
Elisha C. Leonard and Leonard B. 
Ellis, both of whom have passed 
away within a very few months, but 
both have left behind them substantial 
evidences of faithful and painstaking 
research. 
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We come now to the era of change 
and modern achievement. How 
many of the old seaport towns of New 
England have witnessed the changes 
through which New Bedford has so 
triumphantly passed! Evidences of a 
past prosperity are noticeable in many 
of these old towns. The docks are 
decaying and there is little to show 
an interest in modern progress and 
achievement. In New Bedford all is 
different. The city now stands sec- 
ond to Fall River in the number of its 
spindles, having more than 1,200,000, 
and first among the cities of America 
in the manufacture of fine cotton 
goods. Nearly fifty years ago the 
first Wamsutta Mill was erected. 
The pessimists predicted ruin. 
Events have demonstrated that the 
location of the city is most favorable 
for the spinning of fine yarn, on ac- 
count of the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. In the days of the “whaling 
splendor” there was in New Bedford a 
population of about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; now nearly 60,000 people exist 
without reliance on the uncertain 
benefactions of the sea. Indeed, in 
the seven years just before 1893 the 
growth of the city in population was 
over 50 per cent; in births, 85 per 
cent; in dwellings, 33 per cent; and 
in amount invested in all kinds of 
business, excepting bank stocks, in- 
cluding premiums on shares in local 
corporations, 90 per cent. The city’s 
manufacturing interests are not con- 
fined to yarns and cloth, as a large 
amount of capital is invested in the 
production of shoes, fine silver-plated 
ware, cordage, glass, machinery, 
steam toys and novelties, works of art, 
and a great variety of articles. 

Fairhaven, connected with New 
Bedford by the queer old bridge, is 
almost a part of New Bedford itself. 
It is the summer home of Henry H. 
Rogers, who in these late years has 
given to the town the magnificent 
Town Hall and Public Library shown 
in the illustrations. All up and down 
the bay, easily reached by boats and 
otherwise, are charming summer re- 
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sorts, many of them now very pop- 
ular. Nonquitt has for many years 
been a favorite place with literary and 
artistic people. 

If a representative of the maritime 
era were permitted to revisit the 
scenes of the departed activities, he 
would find much to remind him of the 
old prosperity, but more to surprise 
him. He would find a few old whal- 
ers rotting at the wharf, a few old 
candle houses and deserted buildings 
of familiar outline, and many spaces 
once covered by scores and scores of 
barrels filled with oil now vacant and 
deserted. He would find that. busi- 
ness had forsaken the lower streets 
for a more convenient theatre of ac- 
tion not far from the old stone struc- 
ture known as “City Hall.” He 


would find that the national banks 
have a combined capital of $4,100,000, 
and that the two savings banks—the 
famous old Institution for Savings in- 
corporated in 1825 and the Five Cents 
bank—have combined deposits of 
over $18,000,000. He would find that 


several of the financial institutions 
transact business in stately structures 
far from the humble scenes of their 
early successes. He would find a 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, an Odd Fellows’ Hall, and 
additions to the Masonic block, the 
declared conception of which in an 
earlier day would have been stamped 
as an evidence of mental decadence 
or insanity. He would find in asso- 
ciation with the old residences houses 
of elegant proportions and of mod- 
ern architectural finish, He would 
find one hundred and twenty-five 
miles of streets, forty miles of which 
are either paved or macadamized, 
with flagged or paved sidewalks, 
forty-seven miles of main ventilated 
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sewers which, on account of the loca- 
tion of the city on a gentle slope, are 
effectually cleansed during every rain- 
storm, and he would find several ex- 
tensive parks which are a constant 
source of delight to the working 
classes. 

But what would he say on visiting 
the localities known as the “North 
End” and “South End”—two busy 
communities at either limit of the city, 
each a city of itself? Let uS fancy 
him in the district known as the 
“North End.” He would see stretch- 
ing away in a long perspective huge 
cotton mills with tall chimneys, rows 
and rows of tenement houses, long 
streets lined with shops and peopled 
by the representatives of many nation- 
alities—Americans, English, Irish, 
French Canadians, Poles, Scandi- 
navians and Russian Jews. All would 
be novel and almost unaccountable. 
We may picture him retracing his 
steps, his ears ringing with the hum of 
many spindles, his eyes longing for a 
glimpse of the reminders of the van- 
ished days, and his mind overpowered 
by reflection on the scenes just relin- 
quished. He would then doubtless 
seek the favorite haunts of his early 
years, in hope of finding some one to 
share with him indulgence in remi- 
niscence and regret; and if-he should 
meet one of the old sea dogs who still 
remain, he might perhaps, ere return- 
ing to oblivion, fancy, in repeating the 
old tales of peril and adventure and in 
sounding the note of warning if not of 
fear, that the clamor of the mills had 
given place to a renewal of the sounds 
which came in former years from 
the throngs gathered on the wharves 
and which testified in some measure 
to the extent and success of an enter- 
prise which never will return. 
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THE BOSTON METROPOLITAN RESERVATIONS. 


By Charles Eliot. 


GREAT work has been quietly 

accomplished in the neighbor- 

hood of Boston during the last 
two years, and a sketch of it may per- 
haps encourage the people of other 
American neighborhoods to go and 
do likewise. 

Surrounding Boston and forming 
with Boston the so-called metropol- 
itan district lie thirty-seven separate 
and independent municipalities, com- 
prising twelve “cities” and twenty- 
five “towns,” all of which lie either 
wholly or partly within the sweep of 
a radius of eleven miles from the State 
House. The population of this group 
of towns and cities is about one mil- 
lion of people, and the total of taxed 
property about one thousand millions 
of dollars. 

In 1892 the central city of Boston 
already possessed and had in part de- 
veloped a costly series of public 
squares and parks within her own 
boundaries, sixteen of the surround- 
ing municipalities had secured one or 
more local recreation grounds, and 
some of these communities had ac- 
quired still other lands for the sake 
of preserving the purity of public 
water supplies. Nevertheless it was 
evident to all observing citizens that 
a great body of new population was 
spreading ‘throughout the district 
much more rapidly than the local 
park commissions and water commis- 
sions were acquiring public open 
spaces, and that if any considerable 
islands of green country or fringes of 
sea or river shore were to be saved 
from the flood of buildings and made 
accessible to the people, it could only 
be by means of some new and central 
authority raised above the need of 
regarding local municipal boundaries 
and endowed by the people with the 
necessary powers and money. Ac- 
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cordingly the whole problem was laid 
before the legislature of 1891 by a 
committee appointed at a meeting of 
the local park commissions, aided by 
representatives from the Trustees of 
Public Reservations, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and other organiza- 
tions, and by numerous and influential 
petitions from all parts of the dis- 
trict. A preliminary or inquiring 
Commission was the result. This 
Commission, headed by Charles 
Francis Adams as chairman, exam- 
ined the district in detail, discussed 
the problem with the local authori- 
ties, became thoroughly convinced 
of the need of prompt cooperative ac- 
tion, and so reported to the succeed- 
ing legislature; whereupon an act was 
passed establishing a permanent 
Metropolitan Park Commission, 
which act was signed by the governor, 
June 3, 1893. 

The accompanying outline map 
illustrates the distribution and the 
area of the open spaces acquired for 
the public by this Commission down 
to December 1, 1895, the date of the 
last annual report to the General 
Court. In the very centre of the dis- 
trict the Commission has taken pos- 
session of several miles of the marshy 
banks of the estuary of Charles 
River. (See No. 5’ on the accompany- 
ing map). Most of the remaining 
frontage on this obnoxious tidal 
stream is controlled by the Cambridge 
Park Commission and certain semi- 
public institutions; so that the metro- 
politan district is now in a position to 
make for itself, whenever it may so 
desire, a river park which, with its 
bordering drives, will extend six miles 
west from the State House. The 
broad Basin, surrounded as it will be 
by handsome promenades, is destined 
to become the central “court of honor” 
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of the metropolitan district; while, by 
building a dam which shall exclude 
the tides, the pleasing scenery of the 
fresh water river, with all its delight- 
ful opportunities for boating and 
skating, may be brought down stream 
to the central basin itself. 

North-northeast of the State 
House, and between eight and eleven 
miles distant, Lynn Woods Reserva- 
tion, containing some 2,000 acres (No. 
I on map), had been acquired by the 
city of Lynn some years before the 
establishment of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission. Lying in the cor- 
responding southerly direction from 
the State House and exactly the same 
number of miles distant are found the 
highest hills of the whole neighbor- 
hood of Boston—hills whose broken 
sky line is the chief ornament of every 
prospect from the towers of the great 
city, from the other hills about it, 
and from the bay and the sea. Among 
these loftiest hills of the district there 
is extremely little land adapted to 
house-lots, but there is abundant in- 
teresting scenery and opportunity for 
the gradual development of even 
greater impressiveness and beauty. 
Here the new Commission has ac- 
quired the Blue Hills Reservation 
five miles in length (No. 1’ on 
map).* 

Between the Lynn Woods and the 
Charles River Reservation and be- 
tween the Blue Hills and the same 
central domain lie many square miles 
of more or less densely settled but 
rapidly growing suburbs. When the 
Metropolitan Commission was cre- 
ated the southern section of these sub- 
urbs already possessed several hun- 
dred acres of public open space in 
Leverett Park, Jamaica Park, the 
Arboretum and Franklin Park, while 
the corresponding northern suburbs 
controlled few public grounds,—in- 
deed almost none. Accordingly the 
Metropolitan Commission has ac- 
quired in the southern region the com- 

* See the illustrated article on “The Blue Hills of 
Milton,” in the August number of the Vew England 


Magazine, the first of a series of illustrated articles to be 
devoted to the Boston Park System.—Zaitor. 
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paratively small but costly Stony 
Brook Reservation (No. 3’ on map), 
while in the northern region there has 
been secured the broad domain of the 
Middlesex Fells (No. 9’ on map). 
The narrow and deep valley of Stony 
Brook, with Bellevue Hill at its head, 
undoubtedly presents the most strik- 
ingly picturesque landscapes to be 
found in the region between Dedham 
and the Basin, and the new reservation 
will make a valuable addition to the 
already long chain of the Boston and 
Brookline parks. The Fells, on the 
other hand, include the most inter- 
esting scenery to be found between 
Woburn, Wakefield and _ Boston, 
scenery compounded of hills, rocks 
and waters, and well worthy of being 
preserved in a single reservation to 
answer for the northern suburbs the 
purposes of Jamaica Park, Franklin 
Park, the Arboretum and Bellevue 
Hill combined in one area. 

Westward again two additional but 
small areas yet remain to be men- 
tioned, each of which preserves scen- 
ery of remarkable beauty. Beaver 
Brook Reservation (No. 6’ on map) 
contains a waterfall and a group of 
the largest oak trees in Massachusetts 
(the Waverley oaks), and lies just five 
miles distant from the nearest corner 
of the Fells.* Hemlock Gorge Res- 
ervation (No. 4’ on map) preserves a 
series of beautiful pictures formed by 
the passage of Charles River between 
high and rocky banks, and lies just 
five miles distant from the nearest cor- 
ner of the new reservation at Stony 
Brook. Thus, if the Lynn domain 
may be counted as a metropolitan res- 
ervation (and it ought to be made one 
of the series), the distribution of the 
seven new inland open spaces thus 
far mentioned is remarkably symmet- 
rical. The only part of the metropol- 
itan district not yet provided with a 
fairly accessible and large public 
open space is the extreme western 
part (see map); and it so happens that 
there is found in this very region a 


* See article, ‘‘ Round About the Waverley Oaks,’’ in the 
Seal. 1896, number of the Mew England Magazine.— 
itor. 
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THE BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
Key to figures on the map. 
OPEN SPACES CONTROLLED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


1 Lynn Woods, Lynn. 11 Franklin Park, Boston. 
2 Broadway Park, Somerville. 12 Franklin Field, Boston. 
3 Charles River Parkway, Cambridge. 13 Arnold Arboretum, Boston, 
4 Fresh Pond Reservoir, Cambridge. 14 West Roxbury Parkway, Boston. 
5 Prospect Hill, Waltham. 15 Merrymount Park, Quincy. 
6 Riverside Park, Newton. 16 Strandway, Boston. 
7 Chestnut Hill Reservoir, Boston. 17 Marine Park, Boston. 
8 Back Bay Fens, Boston. 18 Wood Island Park, Boston. 
9 Leverett Park, Boston. 19 Public Garden, Boston. 
10 Jamaica Park, Boston. 20 Common, Boston. 
OPEN SPACES SECURED BY METROPOLITAN PARK COMMISSION. 
1’ Blue Hills Reservation. ’ Mystic Valley Parkway. 
2’ Blue Hills Parkway. ” Middlesex Fells Parkway. 
’ Stony Brook Reservation. Middlesex Fells Reservation. 
4’ Hemlock Gorge Reservation. Revere Beach Reservation. 
5’ Charles River Reservation. King’s Beach Reservation. 
6’ Beaver Brook Reservation. 
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reach of Charles River about four 
miles long, already much resorted to 
for pleasure boating, which presents 
the opportunity for the making of a 
reservation as different from the Blue 
Hills in its character and its modes of 
use as the Blue Hills are different 
from the seashore. 

It is upon the ocean shore that the 
Metropolitan Commission has secured 
the costliest and perhaps the most val- 
uable - reservation of all. Revere 
Beach (No. 10’ on map) is a curve of 
sand three miles in length, fronting 
the open sea. Upon the crest of the 
beach a railroad was built years ago, 
and along this line and even between 
it and the sea a town-like mass of 
cheap buildings has been placed. 
The railroad is to be removed to a 
location a little farther inland, a drive- 
way is to be built in its stead, and 
every existing structure between this 
driveway and the water removed. 
This beach lies between the five and 
eight mile circles from the State 
House, and it is reached in twenty 
minutes from the heart of the city. 
The wisdom of buying it for the use 
and at the cost of the Metropolitan 
district cannot be questioned. 

What is the nature of the executive 
and financial machinery by which 
these remarkable results have been 
achieved in so short a time? The 
Commission consists of five gentle- 
men who serve the community with- 
out pay. The Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, acting for the metropol- 
itan district, appoints one new mem- 
ber every year, the term of service 
being five years.. The General Court 
of the Commonwealth, acting for the 
metropolitan district, authorizes from 
time to time the sale of bonds by the 
State Treasurer, who is directed to 
collect annually the amount of the in- 
terest and the sinking fund charges 
from the towns and cities of the met- 
ropolitan district in accordance with 
an apportionment newly made every 
five years by a special commission ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court. 
Bonds running forty years and bear- 
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ing interest at the rate of 34 per cent 
have thus far been authorized to the 
amount of $2,300,000, and the total 
sum to be collected from the district 
annually is found to be $111,253.99. 
The first quinquennial apportionment 
requires Boston to pay 50 per cent of 
this annual requirement, or $55,- 
627.00 per year, while the other 
thirty-six cities and towns are called 
upon for varying amounts ranging 
from Cambridge’s 6°/,, per cent ($7,- 
600.50 per year) to Dover’s four thou- 
sandths of 1 per cent ($48.92 per 
year), The validity and constitution- 
ality of this ingenious financial sys- 
tem has recently been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court on appeal. It should 
be added that the law provides for the 
annual collection from the codperat- 
ing towns and cities of the cost of 
maintenance of the several reserva- 
tions, and it is probable that the total 
sum required for this purpose will 
soon equal that required to meet the 
charges on the bonds. Whatever 
the total amount may be, it is to be 
assessed in accordance with the quin- 
quennial apportionment; but down to 
the present time the Commonwealth 
has itself paid the general and main- 
tenance expenses of the Commission, 
the legislature having appropriated 
$10,000, $20,000 and $38,943 in the 
years 1893, 1894 and 1895 respect- 
ively. 

The following condensed state- 
ments concerning the work of the 
Commission have been compiled 
from the three successive annual re- 
ports of the Board: 


The Commission was originally composed 
as follows : — 


Charles Francis Adams, Chairman, 
Quincy; William B. de las Casas, Malden ; 
Philip A. Chase, Lynn; Abraham L. Rich- 
ards, Watertown ; James Jeffery Roche, Bos- 
ton. William L. Chase, of Brookline, suc- 
ceeded James Jeffery Roche, resigned, but 
died in July, 1895, and was succeeded by 
Edwin B. Haskell of Newton. Augustus 
Hemenway of Canton has also been ap- 
pointed in place of Charles Francis Adams, 
resigned. William B. de las Casas is Chair- 
man of the present Board. The commission 
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meets every week and sits from two until 
six o’clock ; its members also make frequent 
excursions to the scenes of their labors. 

Executive Department. — Secretary, H. S. 
Carruth, July, 1893, to January 1, 1896. 
John Woodbury, January 1, 1896, to date.— 
The secretary is the salaried executive officer 
of the Commission, and all departments 
report through him. He is the general man- 
ager of the work of the Commission and 
arranges for the financial settlements with 
the owners of the lands acquired. The total 
number of acres thus far taken for reserva- 
tions is 6,822, embracing lands belonging to 
603 claimants for damages. At the date of 
the last report 367 of these claims, repre- 
senting 5,156 acres, had been adjusted at 
prices ranging all the way from forty dollars 
an acre to one dollar per square foot. So 
far there have been very few cases of litiga- 
tion. It is pleasant to note that six persons 
have presented lands to the Commission. 
The sum of the three annual appropriations of 
the General Court ($68,943) has been ex- 
pended by the executive department for 
office rent, salaries, traveling, repairs, tools, 
etc., and for the pay of the Riese or police 
of the reservations (about $20,000 to date). 

Law Department.— Messrs. Balch and 
Rackemann, attorneys and conveyancers, 
have from the first drafted the legal papers 
required for the taking of lands by eminent 
domain and for other purposes. They have 
represented the Commission in such suits as 
have been brought by landowners who have 
been unable to come to terms with the secre- 
tary or the Commission. They have also 
prosecuted a few violators of the ordinances 
governing the reservations. The principal 
work of this department has, however, been 
the searching of the titles to the lands of the 
reservations in order to make sure that 
only rightful claims are paid. This tedious 
task has been accomplished by employing a 
large force of skilled assistants. 

Landscape Architects’ Department.— 
Messrs. Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot have 
from the first advised with the Commission 
as to the choice of lands for the reservations, 
as to the boundaries of each reservation, and 
as to all questions relating to the appearance 
or scenery of the lands acquired. More than 
thirty miles of boundaries have been studied 
and re-studied in detail. 

Engineering Department.—Engineer, Wil- 
liam T. Pierce.—With a varying number of 
assistants the engineer prepares the plans of 
‘* takings,” land maps to accompany filed 


deeds, projects for necessary works here and’ 


there in the reservations,and so on. Dur- 
ing the first year or two different engineers 
were engaged in different places for special 
works. ‘Topographical surveys of the Fells 
and Blue Hills Reservations have been exe- 
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cuted for the Commission by surveyors em- 
ployed under a contract. The engineering 
department is at present principally occupied 
in supervising the construction of certain 
‘* parkways” not previously mentioned (Nos. 
2’, 77and 8’ on map), money for which to 
the amount of $500,000 was placed at the 
disposal of the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion by an Act of 1894, which in this case 
divided the financial burden evenly between 
the Commonwealth and the metropolitan 
district. 


Construction Department.— Wilfred 
Rackemann, General Superintendent. — 
About twenty miles of old woods-roads in 
the forest reservations have been made usable 
by pleasure carriages, and many additional 
miles have been made practicable for horse- 
back riders. The whole area of the inland 
reservations has been cleared of the wood- 
choppers’ slashings, the fire-killed trees, and 
all the — because dead and dry, tin- 
der with which the lands were found heaped. 
About one hundred men have been employed 
during three winters in this last mentioned 
safeguarding work. Several buildings have 
also been torn down, fences built and odd 
jobs of all sorts done. 

The drafts on the sum of the loans ($2,- 
300,000) may, accordingly, be classified thus : 


Payments for lands (to date of last report) . 

Counsel and conveyancers’ fees and ex- 
penses . ; > . . a 

Landscape architects’ fees and expenses 

pe ene expenses (including cost of topo- 
graphical surveys, $17,012.90) . 

Labor and eee roo 

Miscellaneous expenditures . 


$940,739 77 


52,199 79 
75147 78 


31,857 57 
146,402 60 
16,303 go 


Total . + $1,194,651 41 


It is estimated that the whole of the bal- 
ance of the loans ($1,105,348.59), and pos- 
sibly more, will be required to meet the 
remaining.claims of land-owners, the cost of 
moving the Revere Beach Railroad, and a 
few other minor but necessary works. ~ 


Every rural as well as every 
crowded district of the United States 
possesses at least a few exceptionally 
interesting scenes, the enclosure or 
destruction of which for private 
pleasure or gain would impoverish 
the life of the people. Very often 
these strongly characterized scenes 
are framed by lands or strips of land 
which, like the Blue Hills, the banks 
of the Charles, and Revere Beach, are 
either almost unproductive or else are 
put by their private owners to by no 
means their highest use. In many 
districts now is the time when these 
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financially profitless summits, cafions, 
crags, ravines and strips of ground 
along the seashores, lake shores, 
rivers and brooks ought to be pre- 
served as natural pictures, and put to 
use as public recreation grounds. To 
enable benevolent citizens or bodies 
of voluntary subscribers to achieve 
the permanent preservation of such 
scenes, Massachusetts has created a 
board of trustees, known as the 
Trustees of Public Reservations, who 
are empowered to hold free of all 
taxes such lands and money as may 
be given into their keeping—an in- 
stitution which ought to be found in 
every state. In special regions, how- 
j ever, where the establishment of such 
H a board of trustees would be ineffect- 
ual, either because large sums of 






































































































































THE HERBS OF LONG AGO. 
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THE HERBS OF LONG AGO. 


By Minna Irving. 


In dewy borders edged with box 
The poppy shakes its seeds, 
The silver sage and lavender 
Are struggling with the weeds; 
And in the dusk a withered form 
Goes softly to and fro, 
Still seeking with a trembling hand 
The herbs of long ago. 


money are required promptly or be- 
cause the power of eminent domain 
must be invoked, the methods of the 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Park 
Commission may be profitably fol- 
lowed on either a humbler or a 
grander scale. The establishment and 
the successful working of this Com- 
mission proves that at least one great 
and complex American democracy is 
alive to the usefulness of the beautiful 
and the value of public open space; 
also that this democracy is capable of 
cooperation and of foresight, ready to 
tax itself severely for an end which it 
believes in, and able to secure as ex- 
ecutors of its expressed but undefined 
desires commissioners capable of 
realizing these desires in a remarkably 
comprehensive and equitable manner. 


T stands upon a wooded hill 

| Among the murmuring leaves,— 
An ancient house with shingle roof, 
And mosses on its eaves. 

Around its weather-beaten door 
The running roses blow, 

And all the narrow yard is sweet 

With herbs of long ago. 
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She lifts the wooden latch again 
And climbs the creaking stair, 

To breathe beneath the massive beams 
The garret’s fragrant air. 

For there along the dusky walls 
And from the rafters low 

They hang, in dainty bunches tied,— 
The herbs of long ago. 


The balsam with its fluffy buds, 
The roots of sassafras, 
The catnip, and the peppermint 
That loves the meadow grass: 
They held a cure for every ill, 
A balm for every woe, 
When gathered in the morning dew,— 
The herbs of long ago. 


She sleeps, the little dame I knew, 
Where Sabbath silence broods; 

The bramble on her simple stone 
Its glossy fruit intrudes; 

But o’er the smoky chimney-tops 
And in the street below, 

I smell again the pleasant herbs 
She gathered long ago. 


The cricket tunes his violin 
Beside a broken sill; 

Untrained the hardy trumpet-flowers 
Their cups of scarlet spill; 

But in the lonely garret yet 
They hang in many a row, 

With healing in their brittle leaves,— 
The herbs of long ago. 
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SOA EDITOR'S TABLE. 


UFUS CHOATE once gave an 
address—it was at Salem in 
1833—on “The Importance of 

Illustrating New England History by 
a Series of Romances like the Waver- 
ley Novels.” The address holds the 
first place in the first volume of Mr. 
Choate’s collected works; and we wish 
that every reader of the New Eng- 
land Magazine might turn to it there. 
It is morally certain that very few of 
them will do it,—we have ourself met 
only one person who had read the es- 
say; and we are strongly tempted, 
breaking customary rule, to reprint 
it sometime in the magazine,so unique 
and noteworthy is its insight into the 
picturesqueness of New England life 
and history and so forcible its plea 


for those interests for which this mag- 
azine chiefly stands. 

Mr. Choate is certainly not the only 
great man who has borne eloquent 
testimony to the high historical func- 
tion of historical novels and the his- 
torical services of writers like Sir 


Walter Scott. “At Lincoln Cathe- 
dral,” says Macaulay in his essay on 
History, “there is a beautiful painted 
window, which was made by an ap- 
prentice out of the pieces of glass 
which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every 
other in the church that, according to 
the tradition, the vanquished artist 
killed himself from mortification. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the same manner, 
has used those fragments of truth 
which historians have scornfully flung 
behind them, in a manner which may 
well excite their envy. He has con- 
structed out of their gleanings works 
which, even considered as histories, 
are scarcely less valuable than theirs. 
But a truly great historian would re- 
claim those materials which the 
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novelist has appropriated. The his- 
tory of the government and the his- 
tory of the people would be exhibited 
in that mode in which alone they can 
be exhibited justly, in inseparable 
conjunction and intermixture. We 
should not then have to look for the 
wars and votes of the Puritans in 
Clarendon, and for their phraseology 
in ‘Old Mortality’; for one-half of 
King James in Hume, and for the 
other half in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’” 

Many such words we might quote. 
The writing of history has become a 
very different thing, in the best hands, 
from what it was when Macaulay 
wrote; indeed Macaulay himself did 
much to make possible such histories 
as that, in our own time, of John 
Richard Green—histories with at- 
mosphere and color and flesh and 
blood, histories recognizing the fact 
that the life of a people expresses 
itself not alone in parliaments and 
laws and battles and treaties, but also 
in literature and science and art and 
religion and philosophy and business 
and sport, the farm, the shop, the 
street, the home. But when sober 
history has entirely ceased to be one- 
sided and dull, there will still remain 
room for the historical novel and ro- 
mance; and it is in its broad and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the fine field 
which New England offers for such 
literary treatment that the value of 
Mr. Choate’s essay consists. The es- 
say analyzes the method of the true 
historical novelist, pointing out the 
fidelity and thoroughness required in 
the study of the chosen period and 
how all the qualities of the good his- 
torian must be united to the qualities 
of the literary man in order to genu- 
ine service and to a success like that 
of Scott. But the great charm of the 
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essay is in the brilliant imagination 
which pervades it. We feel that Mr. 
Choate himself might well, had he had 
time for it, have been just such a 
romancer in the field of New Eng- 
land history as he calls for. He takes, 
by way of illustration, two periods 
which seem to him to offer special 
opportunity to the novelist and of 
which the ordinary historians give 
but stiff and poor impressions—the 
period of King Philip’s war and the 
ten years before the battle of Lex- 
ington. Nothing could exceed the 
vividness of his picture of the little 
settlements scattered through the 
new, young Massachusetts in that 
day, a hundred years before the Rev- 
olution, the towns from which the 
smoke circled upward in the clearings 
from the Bay to the Connecticut con- 
taining altogether hardly a hundred 
thousand souls. And no less vivid 


is his picture of it all from the stand- 
point of the Indian, ‘watching the 
stealthy, sure advance of the white 
man into the forest which had been his 


own free domain, and foreseeing his 
inevitable dispossession. He shows 
how all this can be made the setting of 
romances which shall bring the spirit 
and conditions of the time home to 
the people as the chroniclers have not 
brought them home. And so he 
sketches the congregations of the 
Boston folk in those troublous years 
between 1765 and 1775, while the 
preacher preaches and when he ceases 
to preach, and makes us feel the 
meaning of each expression which 
flits over the excited, earnest faces. 
He turns back, too, to the time 


of the early Puritan and Pilgrim. * 


There was no time to which Choate 
loved better to turn back. ‘The 
Age of the Pilgrim the Heroic Period 
of our History” is the subject of the 
address standing close to that whose 
pages we are turning in this first vol- 
ume of his works. Much as the his- 
torians and the orators have done 
for the Pilgrims and the Puritans, he 
feels that their life and circumstances 
and aim and motive have not yet been 
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revealed with the impressiveness, the 
power and the moral effect with 
which the novelist could reveal them. 
“It is time,” he says, “that literature 
and the arts should at least codperate 
with history.” 
* 
* *x 


This too was what the people of 
Plymouth said this summer. As con- 
cerns Plymouth and the Pilgrims it 
had been said indeed and effectually 
acted upon before since Choate wrote 
his glowing essay. That, we have 
said, was in 1833. Longfellow was 
then just beginning his poetical 
career, and from the beginning he 
saw that New England had themes 
for the poet as truly as old England 
or old Rome or Attica or Arcady. 
One-half of the entire bulk of Long- 
fellow’s poetry is devoted to subjects 
in American history or legend— 
“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” “The 
New England Tragedies,” “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” and a 
score of shorter poems—or to the 
transfiguration of the New England 
places which were so dear to him. 
How great too is the service rendered 
to New England life and history and 
places by Whittier and Lowell and 
Holmes and Emerson! One of 
Longfellow’s prose romances, “Kava- 
nagh,” is a New England romance, 
and, although so much less read, it is 
as beautiful as “Hyperion.” Of all 
the poems of New England history, 
none is more valuable than “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish”; and of 
all the books illustrating the old 
Plymouth life, there is none, when we 
leave Bradford’s own words, which 
does it so sympathetically and impres- 
sively and faithfully as this beautiful 
poem. Nowhere else are we brought 
so closely home to the Pilgrims, to 
their heroism, their dangers, their 
loneliness, their faith, their simple 
humanity and their loving hearts. 
Nowhere else do we feel so deeply 
how dramatic the whole history was. 
Each canto is a living picture, and the 
range is broad, from the sweet idyl 
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of homely love-making to the pathos 
and tragedy of the sailing of the May- 
flower leaving the little company 
alone hereinthe forest with the graves 
of their dead in the wheat field. We 
wonder that it has not all been made 
the background of a hundred plays 
for our American stage. We re- 
member how Mr. Howells, a dozen 
years ago, entranced anew by the 
beauty of “Miles Standish,” made a 
dramatization of it; and very beauti- 
ful the drama was, which it was our 
happiness to hear him read one sum- 
mer night. But he must have laid it 
away in the drawer, where perhaps it 
still reposes, the only Pilgrim play of 
really literary and artistic quality. 
Will the little drama sometime know 
a resurrection—in new and larger 
form perchance, such as resurrection 
is supposed to give to good things, as 
a drama whose first act shall lie in 
Scrooby and second act in Leyden? 


* 


3K * 


Perhaps Plymouth will not wait for 
Mr. Howells. And perhaps the best 
that he could do—by which we 
mean the best that any great literary 
man could do—would not be so 
impressive or so noteworthy as the 
Pilgrim Play which we think will 
somehow grow in Plymouth itself, 
with authorship hard to define and 
about which there may some day be 
learned controversy. We suppose it 
would be hard to tell who wrote the 
Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau. 
Did it not somehow get itself written, 
write itself, did it not grow, like the 
pine trees and the Alpine roses of its 
vicinage, grow as the children grow, 
fostered and fed and friended by 
mother and brother and neighbor- 
hood and heaven? We suppose—we 
do not know, but we suppose it would 
be hard to tell who wrote the Andreas 
Hofer play, which somehow came 
into being so soon after the hero’s 
martyrdom and has been played year 
after year by the peasants there in the 





Tyrol as reverently as their Bavarian 
neighbors each decade render the 
miracle play. We do not know 
whether it is known who wrote the 
drama of the Thirty Years’ War which 
has been given at intervals from a 
time so far back by the people of 
Rothenburg. If it is not known who 
wrote it, if many wrote it, if it grew, 
it is the more impressive. 


* 
* ok 


The historical play, we think, will 
hold as high a place in the affections 
of the people in the time to come as 
the miracle play did in the middle age. 
And among all American historical 
plays none will be greater or dearer 
to the people than the Pilgrim Play, 
when it gets itself born. Born it is 
sure to be, and born in Plymouth, a 
people’s play as indigenous, as true to 
the spirit of the men and deeds it 
represents, as freshening and vitaliz- 
ing to sacred memories and great 
traditions, as purifying to patriotism 
and stimulating to devotion, as the 
Andreas Hofer play in the Tyrol. 

It was as a pledge and herald of 
this Pilgrim Play of some sure to- 
morrow that the recent Plymouth 
festival had such peculiar interest to 
some who witnessed it. The pro- 
gram brought before us tableaux of a 
dozen or a score of the well known 
periods and incidents of Pilgrim life 
and history. There was a glimpse of 
the early life at Scrooby and another 
of the life of the Dutch folk among 

_.whom the exiles went; there was the 
sailing of the Speedwell from Delft- 
haven, as Bradford touchingly de- 
scribes it and as the painters have 
painted it; there was the landing on 
Plymouth Rock, and before it in elo- 
quent contrast a glimpse of the wild 
Indian life of the forest—a life which 
we must never forget as always 
closely surrounding and crowding 
upon the devoted little band; there 
were the Pilgrims gathering for their 
Sunday meeting in the log fort on the 
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hill, and there was a glimpse into the 
meeting; there was the John Alden 
and Priscilla picture,—and there was 
much more. All these were elab- 
orate tableaux, great living pictures, 
into whose building often went half a 
hundred good Plymouth men and 
women, half of them people whose 
fathers or mothers came over in the 
Mayflower and whose names were 
Alden or Brewster or something else. 
Indeed there was one Alden episode, 
with its scene laid in Duxbury, in 
which there were a dozen or a score of 
actors, and every one, so we were told, 
an Alden, genuine very great grand- 
sons and granddaughters of John and 
Priscilla. It was most impressive, 
this series of Pilgrim pictures, elab- 
orated with such painstaking, such 
careful study of history, and such 
artistic feeling, by the people of Ply- 
mouth—bringing the heroic move- 
ment before us with wondrous vivid- 
ness and power. A happy time the 
actors seemed to have; and Ply- 
mouth altogether—whose young 
people had for weeks been turned 
into critical and zealous antiquarians 
—seemed happy in her resurrection 
of the fathers and mothers; and all 
the country round about was eager, 
sending its people to the Pilgrim pic- 
tures by hundreds and thousands, so 
that on all the afternoons and even- 
ings the great armory was thronged 
and there were not places enough for 
those who wanted to go. 

Best of all—to the minds of those 
who believe in the Pilgrim Play and 
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have prophesied it and yet do proph- 
esy—the men and women who 
worked so hard to bring all this about, 
that so there might be money made to 
build the tower for the new memorial 
church, are most eager to do it again 
because they have enjoyed it, to do it 
again and do it better. For the 
actors are their own best critics; they 
have learned something from their 
summer’s work, about Scrooby and 
Leyden and Bradford and Brewster 
and that seventeenth century’s ways; 
and they know they can do it better 
the next time. “More historical the 
next time,” we heard the energetic 
woman say to her neighbor; and the 
local antiquarian said the same to his 
friend at luncheon the day after. 

More historical the next time— 
and more a play. Speech will be 
added by and by and more and more 
to pantomime and picture. Bradford 
will be levied on, and Robinson, and 
Winslow, and Cushman. Old music 
will be studied. Longfellow will lend 
his lens, and Boughton will lend his. 
The open air may be the theatre. 
This scholar will contribute his sug- 
gestion, and that Duxbury farmer his. 
A weight of feeling and opinion will 
gradually force Bradford to this form 
and fashion, and Brewster to that. 
There will be honor in the parts and 
a fine emulation among the players; 
and the stage tradition will shape it- 
self. So the Plymouth Play will 
grow. And while it grows another 
play will grow at Lexington and 
Concord. 








DOWN THE LANE. 


Down the lane, oh! down the lane, in the 
days of long ago, 

How the lilacs, white and purple, and the 
hawthorn used to blow; 

And the dandelions, hiding in the matted 
velvet grass, 

Seemed like little pools of sunshine, fit to 
splash in as you pass ! 


Oh, the summer morns and evenings, when 
the lazy lowing cows 

Let you dream your boyish daydreams, 
while they idly stopped to browse! 

What a low, mysterious music in the elm 
trees overhead — ° 

Till the oriole translated, and you knew just 
what they said ! 


Underneath the arch of verdure you could 
see the distant hills, 

And the lake that lapped their bases, and 
the smoking iron-mills ; 

And your dream perhaps changed swiftly 
from the bird-song and the sky 

To the money-making city and the boy of 
by and by. 


But I know, the whole world over, whereso- 
e’er a heart beats true, 

That the man you dreamed of being always 
dreams of being you. 

Oh! how glad he’d be to empty all his gold- 

‘ bags in the lane, 

If they’d bring the dandelions and the boy- 

heart back again ! 
Fames Buckham. 


*. 
* * 


OUTBID. 
WHEN Cupid held an auction sale, 
I hastened to his mart, 
For I had heard that he would sell 
The blue-eyed Dora’s heart. 


I brought a wealth of truest love, 
The most that I could proffer, 

Because, forsooth, of stocks or bonds 
I had not one to offer. 


When Cupid offered Dora’s heart, 
I bid my whole heart's love, 

A love that reached from sea to sea 
And to the sky above ; 


And when Sir Cupid called for more, 
I bid my hands and life, 

That should be hers for servitude 
If she became my wife. 


Then ‘** Going! going!“ Cupid cried; 
The silence was intense 

Until old Goldbags said, *‘1 bid 
My stocks and four per cents!” 


Then Cupid cried, ‘‘ Fair Dora’s heart, 
That ne’er was sold before ! 

Does anybody raise the bid? 
Will any offer more?” 


‘* If not—,” but Count Decrepit rose, 
Infirm, decayed and slim ; 

‘*T bid my title!” and her heart 
Was there knocked down to him. 


V. ell! titles may be more than love! 
I shall not rant nor rail; 

For after all I much prefer 
Some heart that’s not for sale! 


Ellis Parker Butler. 
ee 
LILITH. 
‘Tis said that Adam had a fair, first flame, 
Ere he espoused the pure and gentle 
Eve ;— 
A damsel such as Swinburne might con- 
ceive, 
Or she who to the young Anchises came : 
Gold-haired, round-limbed — Lilith they call 
her name — 
Well-skilled in arts of love, and to deceive : 
But her charms faded and she took her 
leave, 
Upon the advent of his gracious dame. 
This is the Talmud’s tale, by which we 
know, 
All wild, rash loves are fleeting fugitives ; 
Unholy fires and baleful lights that glow 
Across the path of every man that lives, 
Until with bitter heart he turns,— and lo! 
There stands the matchless maiden whom 
God gives. 
Harry Romaine. 


2 


SYMPATHY. 
WHEN Colin praises what I write, 
Though Colin is but rude of speech 
And lacks the arts the schools can teach, 
I understand him quite. 


But though I try however much 
To comprehend dull Colin’s blame, 
The fellow’s not at all the same ;— 
He might as well talk Dutch. 


George Herbert Stockbridge. 
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